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More Than Conqueror 


D” YOU EVER SIT LISTENING to the evening 
news broadcast by the voice of some 
popular commentator when your radio was not 
carefully tuned and hear some overlapping 
station break through with the sound of a 
distant symphony? And then did you wonder 
if perhaps after all the timeless music of 
Beethoven or Bach might be more significant 
than the excited accent of importance the an- 
nouncer gave to the figure at which the market 
closed or the final score of the game or the 
promise of tomorrow’s weather? 

The story of the triumphal entry of Jesus is 
like the distant music that breaks through the 
day’s news. It was so even on the day he 
entered Jerusalem. The people with their 
garments and palm branches and shouts of 
“Hosanna!” were greeting one they thought 
would be a sensational political deliverer and 
a conquering hero. When in only four days he 
had not fulfilled their expectation, the same 
crowd could cry, “Crucify him.” They did not 


hear the echoes of God’s eternal symphony 
that opened with the creation when the morn- 
ing stars first sang together and included the 
song of the heavenly host when Christ was 
born and was not yet complete without the 
anguish of his cry from the Cross, nor yet 
without the song of triumph, “The Kingdoms 
of this world are become the Kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever.” 


Tue TRIUMPHAL ENTRY is a symbol of 
Christ’s ultimate conquest. It will be achieved 
by the greatest force in the universe, God’s 
Spirit. Other conquerors have come and gone: 
Alexander, Caesar, Tamerlane, Attila, Na- 
poleon, Hitler, they were the news of a gen- 
eration. Jesus Christ is still riding, and the 
hoof beats of the beast he rode have become 
a part of God’s eternal symphony of redemp- 
tion for men and nations that keeps break- 
ing through the voices of the day’s news. 


c 


—OrtLo CHOGUILL 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Topeka, Kansas 
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If we were in the habit of designating 
our issues for special purposes, we would 
call this our “audio-visual and church- 
equipment” issue. In 
“Using Audio - Visual 
Aids in the Church” 
(page 30) Dr. Edgar 
Dale tells about the 
uses that can be made 
by churches of motion 
picture, radio, and 
other means of audio 
and visual presenta- 
tion. An outstanding authority in the 
field, Dr. Dale has been on the staff of the 
Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University since 1929. During the 
war, he headed the coordination division 
of the Motion Picture Bureau, Office of 
War Information, and served as con- 
sultant for the Army Air Forces in setting 
up instructional training films. He has 
written a number of books and articles 
about visual aids. Supplementing Dr. 
Dale’s article is a list of films and record- 
ings available for churches, selected by the 
Reverend S. Franklin Mack of The Board 
of Foreign Missions. 








Although a paragraph on page 22 plainly 
states that only a handful of men in this 
country have been trained in the Old- 
World skill of playing the carillon, the two 
carillonneurs in this issue both received 
their training at Mechelin, Belgium. One 
is ace cari!lonneur Kamiel Lefévere, bell- 
master of the Riverside Church in New 
York and pioneer for the carillon art in 
this country, whose “behind the scenes” 
story is told in “Master of the Bells” 
(page 19). He learned the carillon from 
the great master “Jef” Denyn, before the 
National Carillon School was founded at 
Mechelin in 1922. 

Arthur Lynds Bigelow, who tells 
about carillons and their use in Presby- 
terian churches in “Grand Pianos of the 
Skies,” (page 23) is 
an honor graduate of 
the Mechelin school. 
American-born Mr. 
Bigelow spent six years 
as bellmaster of Lou- 
vain, Belgium. Lou- 
vain was then replac- 
ing the bells destroved 
by artiliery in the first 
World War, and Bigelow studied bell di- 
mensions and bell-tuning to assist crafts- 
men in “voicing” the carillon. The Bige- 
lows got out of Belgium just ahead of the 
Wehrmacht, making a 1,000-mile flight by 
bicycle. Now at Princeton University, Mr. 
Bigelow teaches engineering, plays the 
carillons in the Cleveland tower of the 
Graduate College, and, in his spare time, 
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designs bells. He helped renovate the 
once-clangy carillon at Princeton and de- 
signed the belfries for the Valley Forge 
Memorial Chapel, Cornell University, and 
two Tennessee churches. He plays both 
cast carillons and those of the electronic 
type, since Princeton has both, and re- 
cently wrote a book, Carillon, published 
by Princeton University Press. 


The Cover shows the Washington 
Memorial carillon at Valley Forge, de- 
signed as a national project to be made 
up of bells from each state. To date, 
state governments, D.A.R. societies, and 
other groups have donated forty-three 
bells, which are housed in a temporary 


wooden structure. Plans for a permanent 
tower are under way. (Photo by Larry 
Williams.) 


THE NEXT ISSUE 


Quiet inspiration will be the dominant 
note of the Easter issue, with a sermon 
by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake of Pasadena, 
California, frontispiece by Dr. George 
Buttrick of New York, and articles deal- 
ing with the Easter theme of triumphant 
victory over death. As with the Christ- 
mas issue, a section will be devoted to 
Easter music, and the Presbyterian Per- 
sonality will be Dorothy Maynor, wife 
of a Presbyterian pastor in New York. 
The cover will be in four-color art. 
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Premonitions of Power 


N THE PLACE of the cross on the walls 
I of many Protestant churches in Czecho- 
slovakia is the Communion Chalice. It 
reminds the worshipper not only of the 
broken body and shed blood on the Cross, 
but also of redemptive love and con- 
tinuing communion. 

In our eagerness to celebrate the unique 
feature of holy days, we Christians fre- 
quently isolate elements of our faith. We 
seldom sing a Christmas carol in August, 
although presumably Emanuel means 
“God with us” the year around. We go 
through Lent in a long-suffering mood as 
if we must hold the fact that Christ has 
conquered death as a surprise announce- 
ment on Easter Sunday. Certainly the ad- 
vantage of living on this side of the Easter 
fact is in comprehending the use of the 
resurrection power in daily life. Paul even 
listed power before the suffering as the 
experience of the believer: 

“That I may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings. .. .” (Philippians 3:10.) 

We know at the time we face tragedy or 
share another’s burden that we may also 
draw on a power which transcends them. 
“Now thanks be unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ... .” (II 
Corinthians 2:14.) He leads; we follow. 
That explains why the “Amens” of the 
Hallelujah Chorus are echoed from cells 
of martyrs. 


T nex WHY Is 1T that in times of stress 
there are so many who hold the form of 
religion but deny its power? Perhaps it is 
because we do not understand the nature 
of the power of God. We have become 
accustomed to the pictures behind such 
phrases as “atomic power,” “police pow- 
er.” We have admired the meek, but we 
seldom credit them with the ability to 
“inherit the earth.” 

In scanning the New Testament, one 
gains two major impressions of the way 
in which God channels his energy. One 
notices, for instance, that power is given 
only to men who are humble enough to 
know they need it. Among the special 
recipients are “the foolish, the weak, the 
meek.” One feels this spirit in the prayer 
of a Chinese lad of seventeen: 

“Lord, we thank you for being willing 
to talk to us. We came here like empty 
canal boats, but we’re going back loaded 
full of supplies.” 

Lord Tweedsmuir in The Pilgrim’s Way 
concludes his essays with this same appeal: 


“The Christian in name has in recent 
years been growing cold in his devotion. 
Our achievement in perfecting life’s ma- 
terial apparatus has produced a mood of 
self-confidence and pride. Our peril has 
been indifference, and that is a grave peril, 
for rust will crumble a metal when ham- 
mer blows will only harden it. I believe— 
and this is my crowning optimism—that 
the challenge with which we are now 
faced may restore to us that manly humil- 
ity which alone gives power.” 

As this power comes to common men, 
likewise it comes through common experi- 
ences. When Jesus worked among those 
who were sick in body and mind, when he 
was in the midst of storms or facing 
temptations, he acted in each case as if 
God’s power was completely available for 
his use. What was a miracle to the con- 
ventional scholar was to Jesus a spiritual 
experience in the steady, wonder-filled 
walk with God. 


So IN EACH GENERATION since he first 
promised the power of the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples, problems are only premoni- 
tions of power that is available. A Chris- 
tian comrade from a country in most 
stringent circumstances writes: 

“God gave us a big question and a big 
opportunity. We must answer whether we 
want or not. The question is, ‘Do we love 
him better than everyone and everything? 
Do we love him better than life?’ And the 
opportunity is to prove our love of him in 
front of this whole cynical and unchris- 
tian world. If love would be real, the 
proof would be great. This little country, 
this small church could fulfill now the 
idea for which it was made. We could 
show this poor strong big world what it 
meant that ‘his strength is made perfect 
in weakness.’ ” 


Guide to Daily Readings 
1st day: Power belongs to God. II Cor. 4:1-12 
2nd day: Who is sufficient? II Cor. 2:14-3:6 
3rd day: Love, truth, and power. II Cor. 6:1-13 
4th day: Proof is not talk but power. I Cor. 
4:17-21 
sth day: Sharing suffering yields comfort. II 
Cor. 1:3-11 
6th day: Source of Power. I Cor. 1:22-31 
7th day: Demonstration of Power. I Cor. 2:1-5 


Examples of Power 


8th day: In temptation. Luke 4:1-14 
oth day: In casting out demons. Luke 4:31-36 





roth day: In healing the sick. Luke 6:17-22 
11th day: In calming a storm. Luke 8:22-25 
12th day: In suffering. Luke 23:32-47 


13th day: In triumph over death. Luke 24:1-12 
14th day: In promise of power. Luke 24:44-49 
—MARGARET SHANNON 
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DP Family Wanted 

« There is an elder in my church who 
wishes to adopt a family of displaced per- 
sons, bring them to the United States, 
furnish them a house, provide them em- 
ployment, and is more than willing during 
the five year period to orientate the fam- 
ily... 

“This man wants an Estonian, Lithu- 
anian, or Latvian family, Presbyterian in 
background. Can you tell us whom we 
should write and the steps we should take 
in order to make this become possible? 
We have been told to write directly to the 
Department of Immigration, but this man 
would rather go through the church so as 
to get a family of Presbyterian back- 
ground. —BENJAMIN F. Jupp, Jr. 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Presbyterians interested in receiving a 
DP family should communicate with Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 


Chinese Church 

« You will be pleased to hear how much 
we have benefited from the good influ- 
ence of your paper. You would remember 
the article by Mr. Chao, my secretary, 
about our church and our plan for a new 
church building near Chinatown which you 
published some time ago (P.L., Dec. 25, 
page 22). Some of your readers read it 
and have sent us contributions amounting 
to almost $300 thus far. Such contribu- 
tions have meant more than financial aids 
to us because they mean the moral support 
of our interested friends in the Christian 
fellowship. . . . —K. C. YEUNG 


Pastor, Huie Kin Memorial Church 
New York, New York 


Grim Prospect? 

« In October, 1948, I wrote you asking 
for the address of George Caldwell, who 
asked the question “Isn’t a missionary’s 
life a grim prospect for a woman?” in the 
“What Would You Do?” column of your 
October 16 issue. You may recall that you 
advised me that Mr. Caldwell asked you 
to use a pseudonym, and suggested that 
any ideas on the subject be written to The 
Sounding Board. 

Being interested in the subject because 
of the experiences of my cousin, Mrs. 
Hector Mcmillan, I wrote to her (at her 
mission station in Africa) and have to- 
day received her reply, enclosing a letter 
to Mr. Caldwell. . . . 

—Mrs. Joe BuRMAN 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


« ... Ido not know whether your fiancée 
IS a city girl or a country girl, but she 
could not be less prepared for the rough- 
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ness of missionary life than myself. Every 
new experience has brought a new adjust- 
ment on my part, and the shocks of dis- 
covering snakes, driver ants, chimpanzees, 
wild cats, and leopards are no greater than 
the jolt of seeing paganism in its vilest 
eee 
“If your fiancée has accepted the Lord 
Jesus Christ as her Savior, as well as 
yourself, she must then find out whether 
her Lord wants her to go abroad as a 
missionary and to just what field of serv- 
ice. You would be most unhappy, and 
she, too, if she went with you only be- 
cause you were her husband. .. .” 
—Mrs. J. Hector McmILian 


Stanleyville 
Congo Belge, Africa 


Hymnals Available 
« We have recently acquired new hym- 
nals. Our old ones were the Smaller 
Hymnal edited by Louis F. Benson, pub- 
lished by our Board in 1929. I understand 
that they are no longer in print. We have 
about fifty copies, thirty-five of which are 
in good or fair condition. The other fifteen 
have a few pages either loose or missing. 
We would like to give these to any 
church which may be using the same hym- 
nal and who might need to increase their 
number. We will be glad to send them 
(collect) to any church that will request 
them.... —SAMUEL C. McKEE 


Pastor, College Presbyterian Church 
Murray, Kentucky 


“Too Many Meetings” 
« Permit us to commend you on your ex- 
cellent article “Too Many Meetings.” 
Often we have said it almost seems as 
though we are being “meeting-ed” to death 
—and sooner or later one has to learn to 
say “no” and stick to it. We hope... 
we all learn a better way of growing than 
just having meetings. 
—Dnr. AND Mrs. HERBERT O. WINTER 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


« In reference to Irma Thaden’s “Too 
Many Meetings” (P.L., Feb. 19), I heard 
years ago of a pastor who suggested just 
one society. He said he would call it the 
Four S’s—Society for the Suppression of 
Superfluous Societies. —A. L. MartTIN 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Children’s Stories 
« ... The issue of January 8 had on “A 
Page for Children” a story entitled “The 
Man Who Picked Up Stones.” It was ex- 
cellent. It was especially good for chil- 
dren because it dealt with a concrete sit- 
uation throughout. It had no abstractions, 
which are always difficult for children. I 
could tell it to the kids in my Sunday 
school, and I did. 

(Continued on page 43) 








Richard Burn turned his seed 
business into lifelong security 


SEED GRAIN 
FOR MISSIONS 


@The son of a Scotch widow in Edin- 
burgh was apprenticed to a seed mer- 
chant at the age of 14. After gaining 
experience in Dublin and Canada, he 
established his own seed business in 
Mitchell, South Dakota. Fifty years 
later he sold his business for a consider- 
able sum and has since invested $59,000 
in annuities with religious institutions. 
Always active in church and Sunday 
School, Richard Burn started early to 
set aside a tenth for Christian work. As 
his business increased, his tithe account 
amounted to as much as $12,000 a year. 
(Tithers always seem to prosper!) To- 
day, at 71, he is financially free to make 
plans to go to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, as a lay evangelistic speaker. 
Mr. Burn writes, ‘My wife and I be- 
came interested in annuities in 1940. 
We have never regretted these invest- 
ments. Payments have always come 
regularly and on time. There is always 
a growing satisfaction that the money 
which the Lord has endowed us with is 
doing something for the extension of 
His Kingdom while we are yet alive. I 
am giving some thought to buying an- 
nuities for others rather than leaving 
them legacies. In this way inheritance 
taxes and other problems are avoided.” 
Send the coupon for details. 
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156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 4-49-4 
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“Back he went to the Nazi torture-cellars ...only half clive.” 


And yet the Norwegian pastor lived to love his enemies. 


By ANTHONIE WATTEL 


HE 1940’s, which have revealed anew 

the depths of depravity that lie in 
human nature, revealed as well heights of 
goodness of which man, with the help of 
God, is capable. A few short years in the 
life of one man illustrate extremes of 
hatred and love so great that they pass 
understanding and merge with the ultimate 
mystery surrounding human life. 

The man is Pastor Olav Brennhovd of 
Norway. Until the opening of our decade 
he was a popular and successful young 
minister not unlike that up-and-coming 
pastor in your home town. But his life 
was abruptly changed when the Nazis took 
over his homeland. 

Pastor Brennhovd went into the under- 
ground. As in the Church, his personality 
and intelligence made him a natural leader. 
Soon the young man was the Big Boss of 
the Norwegian resistance movement—the 
man who knew everything about the re- 
sistance and gave the final orders. 

The Nazis did not know who the Big 
Boss was, but they had good reason to 
wish they did. For the Big Boss had per- 
sonally smuggled provisions and news into 
the concentration camp that held 700 
school teachers who had refused to teach 
the Nazi way and had organized these 
teachers to hold out against Nazi demands. 
The Big Boss controlled the spread of 
“illegal newspapers” laden with news from 
London. The Big Boss headed an espionage 
ring which sent military information to the 
English Royal Navy. He had tipped off 
Norway’s 2,200 Jews about Nazi plans to 
arrest them all on a certain day and had 
devised a ruse whereby 1,000 of them 
escaped the country. 


Captured by Nazis 

For over two years the Nazis’ hatred of 
the Big Boss gathered and smoldered. 
Finally, in 1942, they captured him. 

Two things the Nazis most earnestly de- 
sired of Olav Brennhovd: revenge and in- 
formation. They would teach him what it 
meant to trifle with the legions of Hitler. 
Less entertaining but more important 
would be the knowledge they would get 
from him about the resistance movement 
—they would get the names of hundreds 
of their enemies, learn of the plans of the 
Allies, crush the Norwegian opposition. 

And so it might have been, if they had 
taken the Big Boss alone. But into the 
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concentration camp with Olav Brennhovd 
came another. Years later Pastor Brenn- 
hovd wrote that before his experience 
with the Gestapo the Holy Spirit had been 
a hard problem for him. “But now—very 
simple. The Holy Spirit is strength.” 

No man alive could be better qualified 
to write on this point. To attain their 
ends, the Gestapo experts employed every 
instrument of torture at their disposal. 
After several days of this, Olav Brenn- 
hovd collapsed mentally. 

When he came to himself, he decided 
to commit suicide. He had not blabbed a 
word of his precious knowledge, but he 
was not certain that, in another such ses- 
sion, he could endure. So he swallowed a 
tiny lozenge of poison, a standard piece of 
equipment with resistance workers, re- 
served for just this purpose. 

But Brennhovd didn’t die. He lost con- 
sciousness, was dreadfully sick, and, when 
he came to, was totally blind. But he was 
still alive. 

To the Nazis, his life was so valuable 
that they sent him to the best physicians 
in Norway and left them life-or-death or- 
ders to cure him. With five days of 
frenzied experiment, the doctors brought 
Brennhovd beyond the danger-line and re- 
stored his eyesight. He remained in a 
semi-comatose state, however, and it oc- 
curred to the Gestapo that perhaps, with 
his mental faculties thus impaired, he 
might be induced to talk. 

So back he went to the torture-cellars, 
while still only half-alive. He was tor- 
tured for nine hours, but he kept his 
silence. Fearful lest he should die after 
all, the Nazis sent him back to the hos- 
pital. By this time the doctors, anti-Nazi 
in their hearts, had decided to take mat- 
ters in their own hands. With Brennhovd’s 
consent, they gave him an injection of 
diphtheria bacilli. But his system seemed 
to be refractory to this disease; he quick- 
ly recovered from the infection. The baf- 
fled physicians then administered a strong 
dose of typhoid. But to this disease too, 
Brennhovd was immune. 

When the Gestapo came for him again, 
Brennhovd had changed his mind about 
suicide. God, he reasoned, had thwarted 
his three attempts to remove himself for- 
ever from the danger of betraying his 
friends. For whatever inconceivable pur- 
pose, God must want him to live. If that 
were so, God would give him the strength 
to endure whatever the Nazis could do to 
him. Olav Brennhovd had discovered, as 


he wrote after the war, “If I want to fight 
for the good in this world, I must be 
ready to bring offerings, prepared to suf- 
fer. This seems to be a law of life—only 
by men who are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves can good be brought into the world.” 

This time the Gestapo torturers’ kept 
Brennhovd for six months. During this 
time he would be called from his cell any 
time during the day or night for “ques- 
tioning,” always without warning. The 
sessions generally lasted about ten hours, 
at the end of which Brennhovd would 
lose consciousness. 


The Lord’s society 

But he had arrived at what he calls 
“society with the Lord.” In this society 
he was able to write in his diary, “How 
peaceful it can be in a concentration 
camp! Around me is a world filled with 
horrible tortures and death. But this night 
the amazing peace comes back to me, and 
the voice of God speaks to me, more clear- 
ly than ever before. He shall never aban- 
don me, and I can always trust in him.” 

The Gestapo official reports of Brenn- 
hovd’s case describe him as “a devil” who 
freely admitted he possessed the informa- 
tion they wanted but told nothing. These 
accounts tell that he often laughed at his 
“interrogators” and linger over the “ironi- 
cal smile” he wore while being tortured. 

After his liberation Pastor Brennhovd 
told friends that God’s protection during 
these six months took the form of gradu- 
ally decreasing physical pain. He said 
there must have been “a kind of separa- 
tion between spirit and body.” Toward 
the end, even the most earnest efforts of 
the Gestapo caused him no pain. 

After his acceptance of God’s will that 
he should not kill himself, Brennhovd be- 
gan to see God’s purpose in sparing his 
life. In a world where cruelty and hate 
were only engendering more cruelty and 
hate, Brennhovd felt himself singled out 
to proclaim the divine commandment: 
“Love your enemies . . . and pray for 
them which despitefully use you.” 

So after the liberation of Norway, a 
tall, square-built man weighing ninety 
pounds came from the concentration camp 
with this message for the world: “I can- 
not hate.” One would think that if there 
were such a thing as justifiable hatred, 
Olav Brennhovd had a right to hate cer- 
tain men of the Nazi Gestapo. But Brenn- 
hovd writes: “How do I consider those 
who brought me before the gates of death? 
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We have to learn to love these unhappy, 
desperate men who do not know the way 
to God and are living far away from him. 
I cannot hate because I see in every man, 
good or bad, a soul which is to be saved 
by God to be a citizen in his Kingdom. 
How can I hate, I who had to live such a 
life ... in the cellars of the Gestapo? It 
is my duty now to try to reflect a little 
of the love which God has shown to me. 
“The result of hate is distrust, suspi- 
cion, and at last war. Love alone can s 
the world. For many of us in the con- 
centration camp, the struggle against hate 
was a struggle for life. We knew that if 
hate conquered our hearts we should come 
to spiritual catastrophe and be at last only 
human ruins. Many under the sentence 
of death said to me, ‘Tell my family that 
they must not hate—we cannot trust in 
hate, but only in love and forgiveness.’ ”’ 
After his liberation Pastor Brennhovd’s 
immediate objective was demonstrating 
love and forgiveness for the Germans in 
some concrete way. His first opportunity 
came in 1946 when he became a chaplain 
for German prisoners of war in Germany. 
To this job he added that of manager of 
YMCA relief for German prisoners. When 
the prisoner-of-war camps were gone, 
Brennhovd became manager for the Swed- 
ish Post-War Aid Association for Ger- 
many. His latest work is at a home for 
students at Gottingen, where twenty out- 
standing German students and twenty 
from other nations live together and hold 
discussions led by Pastor Brennhovd. 
Pastor Olav Brennhovd calls his war 
experiences “an instruction from God,” 
and writes, “I can now read the New 
Testament in a new way, especially the 
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Gospels. The man Jesus comes out of the 
pages and speaks to me. The really great 
things of life have become great to me; 
the unimportant things have found their 
measure. 

“That is what three years in prison 
have given me, and many of my comrades 
of that time have gone the same way. We 
are grateful that God has given us those 
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years. He has given us something that be- 
longs not only to us—it must be told to 
all people on earth. We cannot hate, be- 
cause we have seen too much of the love 
of God. Only by forgiving each other 
and attempting to love one another with 
a little of the love God has given us, can 
we create a new world and call people to 
a new life.” 











Church and World Order: 
A Program for Peace 


What have churches and church people 
done about saving world peace? Not 
much according to a talk made by Dr. 
Andrew V. Clements, dean of the Albany 
(New York) Law School. Dean Clements 
told a New York city Methodist congre- 
gation late in February that the Christian 
Church should “stop hiding like an ostrich, 
and instead jump with both feet forward” 
to meet the political and social problems 
of today. 
~The Methodist layman declared, 
“The Church should and must have the 
right, as representing some part of the 
social order, to insist that the morals of 
the state shall not be less than those of 
the raarket place. We are living in a uni- 
verse of poisoned attitudes, people against 
people, class against class. I maintain 
these attitudes are publicly maintained 
because of a voiceless Church.” 

Dr. Clements spoke ten days too soon. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, on March 8-11, the 
Christian Church in North America used 
its voice in a powerful and realistic man- 
ner to show that churches and church 
people can do much to save the peace. 

The powerful voice of the Christian 
Church was released at the National Con- 
ference on the Churches and World Order, 
called together by the Federal Council of 
Churches’ department of international jus- 
tice and goodwill. The meeting was at- 
tended by 465 delegates and observers, 
almost half of whom were laymen and 
women. The delegates came from thirty- 
eight states and Canada, and represented 
forty-eight denominations and inter-church 
agencies, including several local councils 
of churches. Some 35,000,000 Protestants 
are members of the churches and agencies 
which were represented at the conference. 

Key figure at the meeting was John 
Foster Dulles, Presbyterian layman and 
U.S. statesman. Mr. Dulles’ address to the 
delegates (for excerpts from this impor- 
tant speech, see page 9), in which he 
pleaded for U.S. world leadership “of 
peace, by peace, and for peace,” developed 
the issues of the conference and paved 
the way for the 2800-word conference 
message, which is now being considered for 
adoption by most of the major Protestant 
churches in the U.S. and Canada. 

Mr. Dulles was joined in his search for 
peace by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, one of 
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the country’s leading theologians, and by 
Mr. Francis B. Sayre, U.S. representative 
on the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. The delegates were warned by Dr. 
Niebuhr to steer a clear course between 
the “realists” who urge a “preventative 
war” and the “idealists” who believe that 
immediate world government would solve 
all problems. Mr. Sayre said that the real 
danger to peace in the world today lies in 
the unwillingness of the large powers to 


faith, and nothing would be more danger- 
ous and destructive than to have the pres- 
ent great material power of the United 
States rattling around in the world de- 
tached from the guiding direction of a 
righteous faith.” 

And this is exactly what the conference 
message called for. “By both word and 
deed we must cultivate a faith which 
provides a serene courage amidst the in- 
securities of our day,” the message said 
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Leaders at world order conference. L. to r., Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, chairman; 
John Foster Dulles; and Bishop John S. Stamm, Federal Council president. 


cooperate. He said, “We must concen- 
trate all our efforts on the task of induc- 
ing each nation to use its national power 
for mutually constructive and humanity- 
serving international ends.” 

John Foster Dulles warned the dele- 
gates that the U.S. will not be able to 
escape the responsibility if war again en- 
gulfs the world. He asked Christians to 
dispel a “mood of fatalism” concerning 
the inevitability of war and stated bluntly 
that war was not inevitable. “The old 
alibis have been swept away,” he insisted. 
“The United States with all assets, moral 
and material, should be able to assure 
peace.” He added, “No people are ever 
great, even in worldly terms, without a 


in its concluding paragraph. “There is no 
simple resolution of our complex responisi- 
bilities. Our generation is destined to live 
in the midst of uncertainty and turmoil. 
In such a world we declare that God 
rules. We are not doomed to chaos. We 
are laborers together with God, and with 
him all things are possible.” 

The conference also backed this 
statement of faith with some concrete 
proposals to secure the peace. About the 
Atlantic Defense Pact, the delegates said, 
“We do not take a position with regard to 
that proposed pact because its final text 
is not now available to us. . . . We do 
call upon the United States Senate not to 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Leadership for Peace 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Many people today feel that forces beyond our control 
are irresistibly dragging us into another war. . . . War is 
not’ inevitable, but thinking that it is can make it so. Con- 
cededly, there are in the world today .. . forces that op- 
pose religious freedom and democracy. But there 
always have been, and always will be, such forces. .. . 
(But) today there are assets for peace which were wholly 
lacking before World War II. Today . . . the United 
States has not relapsed into a state of supineness. .. . Our 
nation has achieved a new level of peacetime productivity 
and also the willingness to share with others. 


The Churches’ Contribution 

Our churches have played a notable part in changing 
the attitudes of our people. . . . If our nation has aban- 
doned political isolation, it is largely because our Christian 
people took the lead in developing the public opinion that 
not only permitted, but that compelled, our government to 
work to establish a world organization and to work with 
it. If our nation has abandoned economic isolation, it is 
because our Christian people saw that both morality and 
enlightened self-interest required that we who were strong 
ought to help those who were weak. If our nation is armed, 
it is because our Christian people, for the most part, have 
not sought unilateral disarmament. And if, over past three 
years, our nation has dealt with the Soviet Union on a basis 
that has been firm but that, for the most part, avoided 
provocation, it is largely because our Christian people have, 
on the one hand, seen the danger lying behind beguiling 
Communist propaganda but have also seen that there was 
no inevitability of war. 

No doubt the Christian influence is sometimes un- 
realistic, and it does not always accept the discipline of the 
achievable. No doubt it sometimes annoys those who have 
the responsibility for practical action. . . . No people are 
ever great, even in worldly terms, without a faith, and 
nothing would be more dangerous and destructive than to 
have the present great material power of the United States 
rattling around in the world detached from the guiding 
direction of a righteous faith. 

The problem on which we plan to center our thinking 

. is how our nation can discharge its tremendous re- 
sponsibility in the world today. We are the only non- 
communist state capable of balancing the military power 
of the Soviet Union. . . . We have moral authority because 
it is generally believed that we have no lust for conquest, 
that we genuinely desire peace, and that we may have the 
wisdom and self-control needed to bring to the world an 
assurance of peace. All of the non-communist nations look 
to us for leadership, and without that leadership there will 
be chaos in the world... . (There are) certain basic quali- 
ties that, it seems to me, our leadership should possess. 

1. First of all, our leadership should be a leader- 
ship of peace, by peace, for peace... . 

There are some who talk about war as though it were 
an unpleasant but necessary remedy for existing ills. 

There are others who talk about war as something that 
Soviet policy makes inevitable. But, so far as it is hu- 
manly possible to judge, the Soviet government, under 
conditions now prevailing, does not contemplate the use 
of war as an instrument of national policy. I do not know 
any responsible high official, military or civilian, in this 
government or any other government, who believes that 
the Soviet state now plans conquest by open military 


aggression. . . Calm analysis justifies the conclusion that, 
under present circumstances, war is neither useful nor 
inevitable, and whether or not it comes depends most of 
all on the quality of United States leadership. 

2. Our leadership must be prepared to take 
some chances for peace. 

Winning peace is not just a matter of good intentions. 
It involves difficult decisions and hard choices. At times, 
it may even be necesssary to risk war to win peace. There- 
fore, military considerations are never negligible. . . . There 
are no finer, more patriotic, more personally peace-loving 
citizens than most of those in our armed services. How- 
ever, they have a distinctive professional responsibility, 
and that is to do whatever lies within their power to make 
sure that, if there is war, they will win it... . If we try 
to give the military the responsibility of preserving peace, 
they are apt to muff it because it is not the kind of 
responsibility for which they are trained... . 

3. Our peaceful leadership must be positive and 
not merely negative. 

Soviet leadership is astute in aiming its assaults against 
positions in the non-communist world that are indefensi- 
ble, morally, or practically. ... On our side, the tempta- 
tion is to rush to defend whatever Communism attacks. If 
we fall for that, we become over-extended materially and 
discredited morally. It is a losing game. . . . We should 
have our own plan of campaign and not let Soviet Com- 
munism make it for us. 

4. Our leadership must be one of fellowship 
and not of mastery. 

In much of the world, the word Jeader has acquired an 
ugly significance. . . . Throughout the world, millions have 
been bruised in body and spirit by leadership that has 
meant the ruthless mastery of a brutal few. . . . [Other 
nations] want us to lead, but they want leadership that 
combines with fellowship. .. . 

That is where the United Nations comes in. It is organ- 
ized as a center for harmonizing the actions of nations on 
the basis of the sovereign equality of all its members. We 
meet there, and discuss, in fellowship. . . . There are some 
matters that, because of their nature, cannot be effectively 
or properly dealt with through the United Nations. But 
experience has shown that the United Nations could be 
trusted much more than has been the case... . 

5. Finally, our leadership should be compas- 
sionately human. 

What is our feverishness about? It is presumably to 
save mankind from falling under the sway of a materialistic 
rule. . . . But we shall not accomplish that great and 
worthy purpose if we go about it in such a way that we, 
too, become inhuman and deaf to the cry of the masses. 

Today one of the churches’ tasks is to preserve in our 
nation human sympathy and compassion such as Jesus 
had when He saw the multitudes. If our churches perform 
that task, the other problems that concern our nation will 
be more readily solved. Then our leadership is bound to 
be leadership that seeks peace; our programs will assuredly 
be designed to increase human welfare and our relations 
with others will be those of fellowship. And then perhaps 
it may be said to our nation: “Thy faith hath served thee; 
go in peace.” 


*This article consists of excerpts from the keynote address given last 
month by Mr. John Foster Dulles at the National Conference on the 
Churches and World Order in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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take final action on this pact until the 
American people have had opportunity to 
gain full understanding of its meaning.” 

The conference also: (1) called upon 
the U.S. government to persist in its efforts 
to reach an agreement on international 
control of atomic energy; 

(2) Urged the United States to main- 
tain sufficient military strength to con- 
vince Soviet Russia that she cannot im- 
pose the Communist ideology throughout 
the world by terror and tyranny; 

(3) Asked that control of U.S. foreign 
policy be placed in civilian rather than in 
military hands; 

(4) Urged a national “basic strategy 
of peace” coordinating civilian and mili- 
tary activity abroad. Unrelated acts in 
Japan and Germany, it said, while “well 
meant and perhaps intrinsically sound,” 
may jeopardize peace; 

(5) Endorsed President Truman’s pro- 
posals to make American know-how and 
technical services available to underdevel- 
oped areas, calling on the government to 
take prompt action to provide personnel 
and funds for the program; 

(6) Asked continued aid to China, and 
approved State Department policy to 
keep diplomatic and consular offices in 
China; 

(7) Urged full economic and political 
rights for Negroes and condemned segre- 


gation and discrimination against racial 
minorities throughout the world; 

(8) Asked for a review of United 
States occupation policy in Japan along 
with immediate peace treaty negotiations; 

(9) Supported the Judd Bill removing 
discriminatory immigration laws and asked 
liberalization of the Displaced Persons 
Act to bring more refugees into the U.S. 

(10) Advocated United States action 
in the United Nations to bring The Neth- 
erlands into line with UN recommenda- 
tions in the Indonesia conflict; 

(11) Urged full U.S. participation in 
the International Trade Organization; and 

(12) Condemned violations of religious 
freedom in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries and considered a proposed Protestant- 
Catholic conference on religious liberty 
throughout the world. 


The World Council: 
Implications 


The trial and sentencing of the Prot- 
estant ministers in Bulgaria was over, but 
the implications lingered on. 

Late in February, Dr. Robert E. Mackie, 
successor to Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn 
(P.L., March 19) as director of the World 
Council of Churches, department of recon- 
struction and inter-church aid, said that 
the World Council plans to continue its 
program of aid to religious groups behind 
the iron curtain despite Communist per- 
secution. 

Dr. Mackie, who took the Council post 
January 1, said, “We're not going to haul 





On the steps of Cleveland’s “Old Stone” (First) Presbyterian Church, Pastor Rob- 
ert White welcomes Bishop Stamm at the opening service at world order conference. 
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down the flag and cease to help our Chris- 
tian brethren. When one’s conscience js 
clear, it is terribly important to act.” 

The new aid director, a Scottish 
Presbyterian like his predecessor, re- 
emphasized the fact that the World Coun- 
cil’s relief work was “completely clear” of 
political involvement. Speaking about the 
Bulgarian trial, he said, “We have done 
nothing about the Bulgarian situation ex- 
cept to put out straight-forward announce- 
ments as to what we did in that country.” 
He added, “We shall continue to help 
churches that need our help without being 
affected by political judgments.” 

A week later the World Council as 
much as admitted that its Christian stand 
on this matter would be hard to follow. 
This news came when Dr. James A. Crain, 
a Disciples of Christ mission executive in 
Indianapolis, revealed that he had been 
advised by the World Council to abandon 
a visit to church leaders in Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Hungary scheduled for this 
summer. 

In making its recommendation, 
the World Council stressed that since the 
stepping up of the “cold war” the presence 
of Americans in countries behind the iron 
curtain tends to place under suspicion any- 
body with whom the Americans speak. 
The Council added that as the tension in- 
creases, so does the tendency to regard all 
Americans as spies and saboteurs. 


Presbytery Asks Study 
Of Remarriage Laws 


Reverberations from the much-publi- 
cized Turner-Topping wedding last year 
(P.L., July 17) are still being felt. 

The Presbytery of Los Angeles an- 
nounced recently that it was forwarding 
an overture to be considered by the 16r1st 
General Assembly in May urging “precise 
and clear definition of rights, limitations, 
and duties” laid down for Presbyterian 
ministers by the Church in regard to the 
remarriage of divorced persons. 

The ministers of the presbytery 
said they “believe that the confusion and 
varying standards of our clergy in their 
discretionary interpretations of our stand- 
ards in this vital matter are neither satis- 
factory to them, conducive to the social 
good, nor contributory to the good name 
and honor of the Presbyterian Church.” 

It was the Presbytery of Los Angeles 
that brought disciplinary action against 
one of its ministers for officiating at the 
remarriage of movie star Lana Turner to 
Henry J. Topping last May. The marriage 
took place less than a year after Henry 
Topping’s divorce from Arline Judge, 
something expressly forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

While the Turner-Topping case was not 
mentioned in the meeting which approved 
the overture, it was presumably what the 
ministers of Los Angeles presbytery had 
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in mind when they criticized the Church’s 
phrasing of the ruling regarding the one- 
year waiting requirement. Varying inter- 
pretations by individual Presbyterian min- 
isters, they asserted, had caused some to 
break the Church’s canon unintentionally. 
The presbytery’s overture requests the 
General Assembly “. . . to create and 
establish a special commission or commit- 
tee... for devoting thorough and prayer- 
ful study . . . in relation to marriage and 
divorce . . . so as to give clearer and 
more definite and specific guidance to all 
ministers . . . and to the parties involved 
. in the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons.” 


China’s Christian Schools 
Have Breathing Spell 


Scattered reports from Chinese Com- 
munist territory to the north of the Yang- 
tze River indicate that, so far, Communists 
have not planned an ideological crackdown 
on Christian schools. 

Mission authorities in Yenching have 
stated that “religious and academic free- 
dom here is unimpaired.” Equally encour- 
aging reports have come from Tsinan, 
capital of Shantung Province, where Prot- 
estant church workers, including seven 
Presbyterians, remained on the job after 
the Communists swept in. 

Communist restrictions on church 
schools appear so far to have been con- 
fined to ordering them to drop civics 
courses teaching Nationalist principles and 
to substitute courses based on Communist 
tenets. However, in many cases, the lack 
of textbooks and of teachers has made 
this an empty gesture—for the present at 
least. 

The Communists are also reportedly re- 
quiring Christian teachers to attend one- 
month indoctrination courses at Com- 
munist training schools. So far, however, 
there have been no reports of pressure 
upon the teachers to get them to embrace 
Communism. 

According to Dr. William P. Fenn of 
the United Board for Christian Colleges 
in China, it is extremely difficult at this 
stage to get a clear picture of what is 
likely to happen to Christian education as 
a whole behind the “bamboo curtain” of 
Communist China. 

“Reports so far,” he said, “are too 
fragmentary and contradictory to justify 
any estimate of the present situation or 
any prediction as to what may happen in 
the future.” 

Dr. Howell Lair, secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Education Association of 
China, disclosed that many Christian 
schools are transferring Bible classes and 
other religious activities to the church. 
He said this was a safeguard against Com- 
munist indoctrination courses which the 
school might otherwise be required to 
introduce. 

“So far,” Dr. Lair declared, “no pres- 
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Luis Angel Toro leads 25,000 Puerto Ricans in singing at jubilee celebration. 


sure has been brought on Christian stu- 
dents to make them accept Communism. 
At one place, a Communist official told 
the school principal to. keep religion in his 
school. In another, a Communist propa- 
gandist told a Christian teacher, ‘I would 
like to understand the Christian teachings 
too.’” 

Dr. Lair urged that so long as there 
are no serious restrictions on our intel- 
lectual and religious liberty, “Christian 
missionaries should continue to carry on 
in Communist areas.” 

“We have had many difficulties,” he 
said, “but the fears we have had thus far 
have been unjustified.” 


Judge Bans Teaching 


Of Atheism in Home 


“The shaking of a child’s faith in God 
disrupts the home and upsets the child 
emotionally. Teaching of a religion to a 
child is to the best interest of any child 
and of society.” 

With these words, Judge Rudolph De- 
sort of the Illinois Superior Court granted 
an injunction last month to Mrs. Esther 
Free of Chicago. Its purpose was to pre- 
vent her estranged husband from telling 
their young daughters that “the story of 
Christ is a myth” and “there is no God.” 

Judge Desort told the court that al- 
though this action lacked much legal prec- 
edent, his first consideration had to be the 
children’s welfare. “On that basis I am 
well within my legal rights,” he said as he 
handed down the decision. He explained 
that whenever a dispute between parents 
over children is brought to a court, the 
children become wards of the court. 


Puerto Ricans Celebrate 
50 Years of Protestantism 


During the week from March 6 to 13, 
Puerto Rico celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Protestantism on the island. 
From the Reverend Jarvis S. Morris, 
former editor of THE PRESBYTERIAN mag- 
azine, comes the following report on the 
celebration. 


From 1508 to 1898 there was no re- 
ligious liberty in Puerto Rico. The Span- 
ish Inquisition grouped Protestants, Jews, 
and Mohammedans (los Moros) together 
as enemies of God and true religion and 
therefore worthy of severest persecution. 
Columbus himself had discovered this 
island gem on his second voyage and had 
described it to Queen Isabel by crushing 
his napkin at a dinner to illustrate the 
ruggedness of the mountains. Ponce de 
Leon brought the first settles to the 
island in 1508, nine years before Luther 
nailed the ninety-five theses on the church 
door in Wittenburg. 

No form of Protestantism was tol- 
erated, and even Masons were beaten to 
death as late as 1887; but in 1898 religious 
liberty came to Puerto Rico with the 
American flag. In 1899 the first Protestant 
missionaries entered the island, among 
them a few Presbyterians. Seven denom- 
inations accepted territorial allocations 
that there might be a minimum competi- 
tion, established a union evangelical jour- 
nal, and began to train local ministers in 
a union Theological Seminary. 

In the week of March 6 to 13 twenty 
Protestant bodies (eight of these being 
Pentecostal groups) united to celebrate 
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@ Working for Peace 


— FospIck recently said, “In 
spite of all evidence to the con- 
trary, the things that divide the 
world are trivial as compared with the 
things that unite it.” 

Workers for peace recognize that 
differences of nationality, race, and 
religion often block the blood stream 
of human understanding. They also 
know that there are many programs 
which, through the healing influences 
of friendship and accurate knowledge, 
help remove these blockades. One of 
these programs is the international 
student exchange. 

Individuals, organizations, and foun- 
dations in the United States early rec- 
ognized the value of academic ex- 
changes. The U. S. government in 
1912 returned to China the money it 
received as indemnity for the Boxer 
Rebellion for the use of Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States. 

Government and private 
groups and individuals are more ac- 
tive today. The 1938 inter-American 
student exchange agreement, applied 
almost exclusively to graduate stu- 
dents and professors, now is in full 
postwar swing. The Fulbright Ex- 
change Bill, although limited in use- 
fulness by failure to insure American 
dollars for its beneficiaries, neverthe- 
less sets up the largest enterprise any 
nation ever undertook in the friendly 
international exchange of people. 

The Smith-Mundt Bill, passed by 
the Soth Congress, eliminates weak- 
nesses in the Fulbright Bill. The vot- 
ing of the appropriation for carrying 
out its features would bring the gov- 
ernment plan for student exchange to 
full maturity. 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, a private, non-profit organiza- 
tion, has for thirty years been pro- 
moting the interchange among na- 
tions of students, teachers, and spe- 
cialists. The Institute’s records dis- 
close how wide-spread present inter- 
est is in their program. They also 
show how dollar shortages abroad or 
lack of family resources at home have 
often kept qualified students away 
from their chosen fields of study. 

The New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently brought to the United States 
two students from each Marshall Plan 
country. Although these youngsters— 
their average age was but seventeen— 
did not have a full year’s acquaint- 
ance with the United States, a cus- 


tomary minimum under usual student 
exchanges, they learned enough to 
revise their previous pictures of the 
country. 

“I know something now,” 
eighteen-year-old Vera Popper of 
Austria said in unaccented English, 
“about your country’s schools, its 
people, its infinite variety. Not much, 
I admit. But I’m taking what I do 
know back to Austria with me. All of 
us who came are doing the same. We 
plan to do more, too. We shall keep 
in touch with each other and with 
you. We have an association we call 
‘The Christopher Columbus Associa- 
tion’ because it helped us discover 
your country. Americans offered to 
keep our club going. 

“We turned them down—for one 
reason only. We don’t want to be 
thought a Western bloc. We want 
Americans to come to our countries 
as we have come to theirs—to find 
out what we’re really like. We want 
also to ask young students in Poland, 
in Yugoslavia, and in other countries 
to explore our homes. We could each 
give something useful to the other. 
We think the young men and the 
young women of all the world should 
get acquainted. You don’t fight with 
friends.” 

Vera’s words expressed the hope of 
all who want peace. We advertise this 
nation well when we invite other na- 
tionals to visit our homes and learn 
our strengths and weaknesses. Our 
young people need like experience 
away from home. 

The Smith-Mundt Exchange 
Bill should be implemented. A few 
million dollars could well be appro- 
priated to try this way toward peace. 
Congressmen should be urged to vote 
for this appropriation, and some of 
us might want to contribute our per- 
sonal help. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., would 
find any contribution useful for its 
worlds-students work. 

This organization keeps a file of 
those wishing to accommodate foreign 
students. People in whose homes these 
visitors have stayed speak highly of 
them and report that all members of 
the household show a marked increase 
in understanding the problems of 
other nations. This way of under- 
standing is the high road toward 


peace. —CASPER BLACKBURN 
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the “golden jubilee” of freedom of re- 
ligion and evangelical missions in Puerto 
Rico. As the ancient Hebrews released all 
slaves on the fiftieth year of Jubilee, the 
evangelical people of Puerto Rico rejoiced 
for one full week in the “freedom where- 
with Christ hath set them free.” As the 
Hebrews cancelled all debts on the year 
of Jubilee, the Protestants of Puerto Rico 
paid tribute to their debts to God and to 
the churches of the United States and 
resolved that the next fifty years would 
see greater local responsibility and strength 
to establish the Kingdom of God. 

Totaling up their gains of their first 
half-century, evangelicals discovered a 
unity and a strength they never knew they 
had. A spokesman for the Pentecostal 
churches committed these hitherto some- 
what divisive Protestants to full coopera- 
tion and fellowship in the future. Even 
the super high-church Episcopalians who 
consider themselves “not Protestants, but 
Catholics non-Roman” participated some- 
what in the Cinquentenario. 

Called “the miracle of missions in the 
Western Hemisphere,” the now complete- 
ly indigenous Protestant church of Puerto 
Rico can talk in terms of over 50,000 
members and 75,000 Sunday school schol- 
ars, and over 300 local churches, all served 
by Puerto Rican pastors trained in evan- 
gelical schools in the island. Many more 
than 50,000 participated in the celebration 
of the “Jubilee.” Each denomination had 
its own special celebration and its special 
visitors from the churches of continental 
United States, about 150 of whom con- 
verged on San Juan for March 12 and 13. 

On Saturday night fully 6,000 peo- 
ple gathered before the steps of Puerto 
Rico’s beautiful capitol building to stand 
for two hours to hear the Gospel preached 
and the Gospel sung by united choirs of 
several hundred voices. The use of the 
capitol’s steps was arranged through the 
president of Puerto Rico’s Senate, a son 
of a pioneer Puerto Rican Presbyterian 
minister. If such a gathering could not 
fail to impress the island of the strength 
and fervor of evangelicals, the Sunday 
morning assembly of over four hours dura- 
tion at the San Juan stadium would im- 
press even the most skeptical. 

All services throughout the island were 
suspended for Sunday morning, March 13 
and people poured into San Juan by car, 
bus, and special train until the stadium 
was filled with no standing room left. 
Fully 25,000 Protestants and sympathizers 
attended this service. Is there a State in 
the Union where all Protestants would 
suspend their services and some travel as 
far as 130 miles to attend one grand serv- 
ice of praise and fellowship? Few if any 
present had ever seen such a crowd as- 
semble for the glory of God. 

Led by the president of the insular 
Association of Churches, Attorney Hipo- 
lito Marcano, a graduate of the Presby- 
terian Polytechnic Institute, the vast as- 
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sembly of several races heard, among oth- 
ers, W. Stanley Rycroft, executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, which is composed of 
thirty-one mission boards and agencies 
with interests in Latin America. It heard 
Angel Archilla-Cabrera, director of the 
Presbyterian mission, the first Puerto 
Rican to head a mission on the island. It 
was led in song (it is an experience to hear 
25,000 people sing) by the director of 
music of the Presbytery of Puerto Rico, 
Luis Angel Toro, trained in Polytechnic, 
the Seminary, and Westminster Choir Col- 
lege. Surely Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress” 
was never so sung in Puerto Rico before. 

A Presbyterian delegation of forty- 
one that included three Women’s Synodical 
Presidents, two National Board members, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Council of Presbyterian men, 
and several Board secretaries travelled 
through Cuba and Santo Domingo to 
reach San Juan. Led by veteran missionary 
to the Caribbean, Dr. Edward A. Odell, 
the delegation described its visits through- 
out the Antilles as repeated “triumphal 
entries.” 

Presbyterians can thank God that their 
efforts for the last half-century in Puerto 
Rico have resulted in nearly fifty churches 
with over 5,000 members, the great Pres- 
byterian Hospital in San Juan which has 
set the pace for all other hospitals in the 
island, the interesting Marina Mission in 
Mayaguez, and the Polytechnic Institute 
in San German, the first four-year college 
in Latin America to receive full accredita- 
tion in the United States (1944). 


Ministers Start 
Counseling Clinic 


Ministers were cast in a new role in the 
town of Minerva, Ohio, recently. 

Five Protestant ministers assisted their 
county with a new mental health program 
by setting up a “spiritual counsel clinic.” 
They were Reverend Franklin Trubee of 
the Presbyterian Church, Reverend Stan- 
age Scott of the Lutheran Church, Rev- 
erend William Clague of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Reverend Arthur Edwards of 
the Church of God, and Reverend Lonzo 
Green of the Methodist Church. 

The five stayed “on call” to answer 
requests for spiritual aid from county 
residents of all denominations. At the 
end of the first month they compared 
notes. 

The ministers thought that the coun- 
seling service made people feel freer 
about discussing their personal problems 
in general conversation. They also noted 
that many of the people asking for aid 
were not overly concerned whether the 
minister of their own denomination pro- 
vided the counsel. As a place for coun- 
seling people, the five Minerva ministers 
agreed that a private office is better than 
a manse. 
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French Protestants Plan 
To Educate Reds 


In March Dr. Marc Boegner, distin- 
guished-looking leader of France’s Prot- 
estant churches, issued a stiff protest 
against the trial of the fifteen Bulgarian 
pastors and urged prayers for all other 
“victims of anti-religious persecution.” 
The other victims included Protestants in 
Spain and most of the Protestant churches 
in South Africa, where, he said, “the best 
qualified representatives of the Christian 
faith have been unable to get a hearing 
from the leader of the government on the 
subject of racial hatred... .” 

Although Dr. Boegner, as the presi- 
dent of the World Council of Churches. 
was concerned about these matters, he 
was more concerned about the threat of 
Communism in France. There was no se- 
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Dr. Mare Boegner 








cret about the fact that hundreds of 
French Protestants had joined the Com- 
munist Party. Many young Protestants 
were joining a group called the Union of 
Progressive Christians, a militant organiza- 
tion that believes that Christianity and 
Communism are not incompatible. And 
now that French Communists have de- 
clared their allegiance to Moscow, the 
government is going to crack down on 
these Protestant-Communists. 

But France is not Hungary or Bul- 
garia. The French church leader was con- 
cerned about the situation but hopeful. 
As he pointed out recently, the majority 
of French Communists are not really 
Marxists, and could be won back to the 
church if Christianity were properly pre- 
sented to them. Dr. Boegner said that 
Frenchmen have turned to Communism in 
a revolt against social injustice. 








gift of Communion Appoint. 
ments for your church of 
Gorham Communion Trays is 


both beautiful and practical. They are 
designed for convenient stacking and 
handling and are available in both 


sterling and silver plate. In sterling: 
tray $135.00 each, cover $120.00 each. 
In silver plate: tray $55.00 each, cover 
$65.00 each. Each tray holds 36 in- 
dividual glasses priced at $2.00 per 
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1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD’S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
liberal arts college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula. 

WHY NOT wrtte today for your letter and a copy of 
the BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE catalog and the tnter- 
esting, profusely-Ulustrated vttew book? 


George Wendell Jung, Vice-President 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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It’s Taste Blended — 
It’s Truly Splendid 


EDWARDS TEA 


Price $7.00 per case of 20- 
cartons 50-bags each, less 5% 
allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel 
post paid. 


Distributed by: 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bldg. 
Mauch Chunk - Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans on SELLING TEA for prof- 
it by Church Group Organizations. 




















True-to-the-Bible. Teachable, easy to use, at- 
tractive low cost. For all grades. Two full years’ 
studies for larger school or fine choice of helps 
for each age group in smaller school. Teachers’ 
and pupils’ books for each department, plus 
large, full-color picture sets for Beginner and 
Primary. Teachers’ Manuals, 75¢ each. Pupil 
books 30¢ and 35c each. Picture Sets $1. Write 
for FREE PROSPECTUS. 








The Standard Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 10. Ohio 
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What can French Protestant churches 
do about the Communists, both Protestant 
and non-churchgoing? Dr. Boegner says, 
“We hope to give them a new idea of 
Christianity and prove to them that Chris- 
tians are wholeheartedly with them in their 
struggle for economic and social justice 
and are not their enemies. . . . [Chris- 
tians] should make themselves one with 
the aspirations of workers for equitable 
and just living conditions. This can be 
done without adopting the Marxist the- 
ories on questions of human liberty. . . .” 

Dr. Boegner also pointed out that 
many Communists came from families 
who have lived without Christianity for 
three generations. He said, ““The majority 
know nothing about Christianity beyond 
the Marxist anti-Christian propaganda 
which is fed to them. . . . They must be 
brought into contact with Christians so 
that they can judge the value of this 
propaganda. .. .” 


Sacrificial Meal 
Success in Kentucky 


Although full details won’t be known 
until after Easter, it was evident early 
last month that Presbyterians throughout 
the country had made relief for Europe 
and Asia their big challenge during Lent. 

Following the lead of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Milton, Pennsylvania 
(P.L., Jan. 22), and the presbyteries of 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo-Niagara (P.L., Feb. 
5, 19), hundreds of churches were taking 
part in Church World Service’s “One 
Great Hour” radio program and offering 
and the Presbyterian Sacrificial Meal Plan. 

One of the churches which didn’t waste 
any time putting its energies into this 
Lenten challenge was the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ashland, Kentucky. On 
Ash Wednesday, its dining room was 
crowded with 153 men, women, and chil- 
dren of the congregation who took part in 
a Sacrificial Meal. 

The menu consisted of Spanish rice 
without meat, cole slaw, dark bread, black 
coffee, and milk for the children. The 
price of the meal was one dollar for 
adults and fifty cents for children, and, 
including contributions from church mem- 
bers who were unable to attend, more 
than $200 was raised for relief work. 

The dining room was decorated with 
posters and pictures showing the desperate 
need of Christians abroad, and each table 
contained stickers for the milk bottles and 
piggy banks which the church families 
planned to use for their Sacrificial Meal 
savings during Lent. 

After the meal, the diners got an even 
more specific idea of the work their con- 
tributions would help and of the people 


who needed that help. Since early in 1947, 
several individuals and groups in the Ash- 
land church had been sending food, cloth- 
ing, CARE packages, and friendly letters 
regularly to Christian families abroad. 
Many of these letters had been answered 
by families in China, Germany, Japan, 
France, and The Netherlands. Portions of 
these answers were read after the meal 
along with accounts of what some of the 
families were doing to rebuild their lives. 

At the close of the dinner meeting, the 
pastor of the Ashland church, Dr. Samuel 
R. Curry, urged everybody present to 
listen to the “One Great Hour” broadcast 
and to contribute to the Church World 
Service program of aid. 





Florida’s Governor Fuller Warren 


Florida Legislature 
May Ban Ku Klux Klan 


Foes of the Ku Klux Klan are watch- 
ing the actions of the Florida state legis- 
lature, which meets for its 1949 session in 
Tallahassee, April 5. 

Florida’s young and hustling new gov- 
ernor, Fuller Warren, who earlier this 
year called the Klan “hooded hoodlums 
and sheeted jerks” (P.L., Feb. 19), said 
he was going to ask the legislature to out- 
law the KKK. His vigorous stand against 
the white supremacy group, to which he 
once belonged for a short time several 
years ago, has been echoed by many 
Florida churchmen and civic leaders. But 
there were the usual signs last month that 
the fight to ban the Klan would be a tough 
one. 

A questionnaire circulated among 
state legislators revealed that a certain 
amount of pro-Klan sentiment still re- 
mains among Florida lawmakers. In reply 
to the question, “Would you vote to out- 
law the Klan?”, eighteen said, “Yes,” and 
twelve, “No.” Some members declared 
they were uncertain as to the constitution- 
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17, ality of such a bill, and others suggested UNSURPASSED FOR RELIGIOUS ENTERTAINMENT AND EDUCATION 
a law that would forbid the wearing of r 


a d masks instead of a measure directed at 
oa the Klan by name. The latter suggestion 
d has already been made into law by the 
ed cities of Tallahassee and Miami. 

a. Florida church people will be well in- 
of formed of the actions of their legislature 


on the Ku Klux Klan. The Florida Coun- 
he cil of Churches is planning to send mimeo- 
graphed news letters to interested church 
people throughout the state giving them 


he 
- the latest information on the progress of 
to the anti-Klan legislation. 
st > 
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Postpones Resignation 
Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, secretary of Vv T 
promotion for the General Council of the | C 0 e 





Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., will resign 

from his post on December 31, it was \ bio POA 7 

announced in March. Dr. Limouze had 

revealed earlier that he would resign after 
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For many years, Dr. Limouze has deliv- 
® ered stewardship messages that have been 
broadcast over the ABC network by the 
Federal Council of Churches and the 
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historical Christian music is being given 
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FROM CRISIS TO 
—_— , : THY 
VICTORY IN UTAH 

It was a critical hour in Salt Lake City in June 
1944 when the Trustees of Utah’s Westminster 
College met. War had seriously depleted faculty 
and student body. Men said to the President, 
“You can never swing it.”’ Attractive calls 
from the east sounded loudly and the Presi- 
dent had written his resignation. 

Then the Trustees spoke. “There’s a promis- 
ing industrial future for Utah and we need 
this Christian College.-Let us stand together 
and back the President by giving the college 
adequate support.” The resignation was 
burned, trustees and their friends gave and 
the tide turned. Today there is an accredited 
Senior College, a strong faculty and a « apacity 
load of more than 300 students. 


For more information address 
UTAH’S WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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BLANKETS Gx erage 


SHEETS... 


Take orders for Pepperell Blankets and 
Sheets. Individuals and organizations 
can earn real money in their full or spare 
time. Record Book, Membership Cards 
and Color Swatches mailed FREE. 

Write TODAY, giving Name, Address, 
Organization, Number of Members. 

Individuals please give references. 


Howard B. Gu 


P. O. BOX 978, READING, PENNA. 
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Fourteen in One 


The First Presbyterian Church at Wood- 
bury Heights, New Jersey, added fourteen 
names to its rolls one Sunday last month. 
Twelve children were baptized, three of 
whom joined the church by confession of 
faith, and two adults were received, also 
on confession of faith, by their minister, 
the Reverend Dr. Jarvis Morris. 

There wouldn’t be anything unusual 
about these fourteen people—except that 
they were all one family: Mr. and Mrs. 


Louise, the oldest, who suffers from 
asthma. A few years ago, though, nine 
Gosses including Jimmy, then the baby, 
had whooping cough all at once. “We had 
better luck with chicken pox last Christ- 
mas,” said Mrs. Goss. “They had that in 
twos.” 

The Gosses have yet to be convinced 
that children “are cheaper by the dozen.” 
Mr. Goss, a licensed steam engineer, earns 
about sixty dollars a week. “It’s just im- 
possible to go by a budget,” Mrs. Goss 
said. “We just have to try and stretch 
our money as far as we can and hope.” 

Their next problem is housing. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Goss, their small house gets 
smaller every year. “We manage, though,” 


he added. 





The Goss family, all fourteen of them, pose with their pastor, Dr. Jarvis Morris. 


Edward Goss and their twelve children, 
aged one month to twelve years. In this 
family of five boys and seven girls there 
are no twins. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goss had thought about 
having the children baptized several times 
before, but as the twenty-eight-year-old 
mother explained, “We'd always say, let’s 
wait for the new baby, and have them 
all baptized at once. By the time we were 
ready, another was on the way.” 

According to townspeople and _ their 
pastor, the Goss family “are just about 
the best behaved children in town.” They 
took up the first row of pews at the 
baptism service; one-month-old Frank 
Jarvis slept quietly in his mother’s arms, 
and only Janette Noel, aged fourteen 
months, fretted a bit. 

There’s at least one Goss in every 
Church School class (they’re regular at- 
tenders, too), and the same holds true at 
the local elementary school. Fortunately 
they are all healthy except for Betty 


A difficulty peculiar to the Gosses is 
the matter of keeping straightened out on 
who’s who. After the baptism service 
when they were posing for the photog- 
rapher, six-year-old Johnny was asked 
which sister was standing in front of him. 
Without much thought he replied, “Mary.” 

But eight-year-old Donald called out, 
“That’s not Mary, that’s po orl 

All the boys thought, incf@€ntally, that 
the photo would have been better if they 
had been asked to stand on their heads. 


Union Calls 


Church “Unfair”’ 


Last month, people in the tiny com- 
munity of Paramount, California, were 
stopping in the street to stare at the 
strange spectacle of a man _ picketing 
church property. 

The man, who carried a hand-lettered 
sign bearing the single word “Unfair,” 
was a representative of the local branch 
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of the AFL builders’ union. Object of his 
union’s displeasure ,was the First Brethren 
Church of Paramount. 

The set-to between church and union 
had begun several days earlier when the 
church, in order to reduce the cost of con- 
structing a school building, asked mem- 
bers of the congregation to help with the 
construction work. Some two hundred 
men offered their services. 

For several days the work went smooth- 
ly, the members doing the construction 
work in their spare time. One day some 
gents of the builders’ union appeared 
with the demand that union men be hired. 

But the church members had no in- 
tention of yielding. “We told them to go 
see our church officers and work it out 
with them,” said one of the workers. 
“They said . . . that we'd better get off 
the job and put their men on or they'd 
see we didn’t get any gravel, cement, 
steel, and anything else we'd need. We 
just told them that this is the Lord’s 
work and that we believed he’d see to it 
that we'd get to build it ourselves if -we 
want to.” : 

Somehow the church members are find- 
ing sufficient materials to go ahead with 
the building, As for the union picket, 
some of the members have been talking to 
him about joining their church. 

“He hasn’t said ‘yes’ yet,” reports a 
carpenter-evangelist, “but he hasn’t said 
‘no’ either. We'll keep working on him.” 


Ban on Conversions 


Asked by Greek ‘ 


Another indication of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church’s opposition to some of the 
practices of Greek Protestants was re- 
vealed last month when a Greek theologian 
said he was going to ask the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to ban proselyting by any 
of its members. 

Dr. Amilcas Alivizatos, professor of 
canon law at the University of Athens, 
wrote in Ekklesia, official organ of the 
Greek church, that he would propose such 
a ban at the next assembly of the World 
Council. He condemned proselyting as a 
“restriction of religious freedem and a 

n” because it aimed at “the dissolution 
of a Christian church in favor of an- 
other.” 

His condemnation came in an article 
refuting a charge made by the U.S. Prot- 
estant weekly, The Christian Century. 
The Century charged that religious liberty 
was being violated in Greece and de- 
manded that the World Council “disasso- 

iate” itself from the actions of the Greek 
Church if the latter failed to “mend its 
Ways.” 

Dr. Alivizatos, however, denied that 
religious liberty was being abridged in 
Greece. He said that churches were free 
to evangelize, a term he related to the 
tight of anyone to “undisturbedly change 
his dogma or sect at will. 
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“This freedom,” he added, “has nothing 
to do with proselyting, which seeks to 
detach members from one church to join 
them to another.” The Greek theologian 
said proselyting was wrong because it was 
an “anti-Christian” way of trying to per- 
suade a person that his faith was in error 
while the proselyter maintained the “in- 
fallibility” of his own faith. 


Indiana Church People 
“Clean Up”’ Their City 


Last month, the church people of Mun- 
cie, Indiana, struck a convincing blow for 
civic betterment and community morale. 
Led by the county ministerial association, 
the church-going citizens induced the city 
administration to put the clamp on gam- 
bling and vice interests which had threat- 
ened to control the whole county. 

Early in March, Muncie’s Mayor Lester 
E. Holloway went into action after the 
Delaware County Ministerial Association 
had waged a two-week publicity campaign 
against alleged vice and graft in the city 
government. Mayor Holloway ordered po- 
lice to close all places where gambling had 
been known to exist and “advised” all 
houses of prostitution in the city to cease 
operations. 

The mayor said, before he released the 
order to close up the city, “Some people 
are not going to like what I am about to 
do, but I intend to do it anyway.” The 
mayor’s attitude was backed by thousands 
of local church people who signed peti- 
tions requesting that he, the chief of po- 
lice, and the sheriff cooperate in cleaning 
up the situation. 

The sheriff, W. Pete Anthony, also 
pledged his cooperation after a meeting 
with a committee of local ministers. And 
it was reported that a vice squad from the 
city police department made the rounds 
of known “spots” in Muncie to instruct 
the operators to go out of business “:be- 
cause the heat is on.” 


Builders Hand Over 
Profits to Churches 


Memphis, Tennessee, home buyers will 
help church work if they purchase houses 
from Trinity Social Service, Inc., a com- 
pany organized there recently. 

Profits from houses for which Trinity 
Social Service is drawing blueprints will 
be divided: 20 per cent will go to the 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church’s religious 
education work; 10 per cent will be uti- 
lized by the church building fund. The re- 
maining 70 per cent will help a new inter- 
denominational project in Memphis which 
gives free medical treatment to children. 
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KAMIEL LEFEVERE, who performs musical magic on carillon bells at Riverside 
Church in New York, sits at practice clavier to transcribe music for big instrument. 


Master of the Bells 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


_— who has ever driven up River- 
side Drive in New York will have 
heard the voice of the carillon, high in 
the tower of Riverside Church. 

When the carillon is playing, visitors, 
unmindful of the din of the bells heard at 
close range, usually line the stair rails of 
the tower to catch a glimpse of the bell- 
master. This wish to see the carillonneur 
put the giant bells through the paces is 
understandable, for Kamiel Lefévere in 
action is something to see. Although he 
sits at a keyboard, called a clavier, his 
energetic antics bear slight resemblance 
to the sedentary performance of an or- 
ganist or pianist. The “black and white” 
keys of the clavier are wooden sticks like 
small broom handles. With his hands made 
into fists, he strikes the levers with vig- 
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orous thumps, two, three, four, or five 
notes at a time, all the while his feet keep 
up a merry dance on the foot pedals. To 
reach the bottom and topmost notes on the 
six- or seven-foot clavier, he stretches his 
arms full length in either direction. 

Small wonder that on hot summer days 
Dr. Lefévere is drenched with perspira- 
tion and has to be wary of drafts. Com- 
mon practice has it that carillonneurs strip 
to the waist when they play, and Dr. 
Lefévere, otherwise the epitome of sar- 
torial perfection, is no exception. 

The “Singing Tower” is what Dr. Le- 
févere likes to call any tower where caril- 
lons can be found. For him, towers in gen- 
eral and bell towers in particular hold a 
fascination dating back to his boyhood in 
Belgium. He and his friends envied the 
son of the town tower’s night watchman, 
a lad who had the distinction of climbing 
the tower to check on things whenever his 


father was resting. Young Kamiel often 
inveigled the watchman’s son into letting 
him make the climb to the top of the 
tower. It was a venturesome trip, up 
twisting stairs in the almost pitch dark. 
But in time he got so he could race down 
the steps in the dark, guided only by the 
touch of a finger against the wall. 

By now the sixty-year-old Dr. Lefévere 
has probably climbed more bell towers 
than any man living. He has developed 
a special system for it—slow and easy as 
befitting his balding dignity and altogether 
impressive air of musician and gentleman. 
But it’s all part of the knack of the trade, 
for a man who climbs steep stairs several 
times a day soon learns to conserve breath 
and energy by pacing his steps. 


Difficult profession 


His early fascination for the top of the 
tower is now flavored with deep-rooted 
zeal for one of the most difficult of musi- 
cal professions. Not to be confused with 
the simple bell tones of the Westminster 
clock chimes or the single-note hymn tunes 
played on some church bells, the sound 
that pours from the tower when Dr. Le- 
févere manipulates the carillon is music 
pure—but never simple. Cascading across 
the river and the city in a torrent of 
gay and rega! tone, the song of the bells 
carries to listeners below a broad selection 
of musical fare, ranging from folk tunes 
to classical numbers that would task the 
capabilities of a piano virtuoso. 

In the heart of the city, Lefévere, like 
a radio performer, plays to an unseen 
audience, but the number of people who 
have heard him play must number well 
into the hundreds of thousands. Depend- 
ing on atmospheric conditions, wind, and 
time of day, the music of the bells carries 
across the city for miles. Many a person 
who has never heard the name of Lefévere 
has learned to listen for the voice of the 
singing tower. 

Every fall, after the summer’s crop of 
graduate students at nearby Columbia 
University returns home, he receives a 
flock of nostalgic letters telling him how 
much the writers miss the carillon. 

When he used to give summer concerts 
in Cohasset and Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
visitors gathered by foot and by car in 
crowds of several thousand to listen. At 
the dedication of the University of Chi- 
cago carillons in 1933, fifty thousand peo- 
ple sat on the grass, and in cars, to listen. 

Lefévere’s present domain at the top 
of the Riverside tower is a far cry from 
the bell tower of his native town in Bel- 
gium. The top of the tower soars a lofty 
392 feet above street level, and the belfry 
alone, the part housing the bells, rises at 
least the height of a five-story building 
above the twenty-first floor, where Dr. 
Lefévere has his office. Elevators bring 
visitors to the twentieth floor, but after 
that they’re on their own on the steep 
climb to the observation platform. 
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A push of the lever rings the bell. At 
times the pace is fast and furious; Dr. 
Lefévere wears guards for protection. 


Carillonning takes fast footwork, too. 
Bellmaster has choice of playing note 


by hand or by corresponding footpedal. 


a? 
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Climbing, they pass the array of seven- 
ty-two bells, ranging from immense to 
tiny, that make up the installation. 

This carillon, which was first installed 
by John D. Rockefeller Jr. in the Park 
Avenue Baptist church in memory of his 
mother later moved to Riverside 
Church, after the new church was built in 
1931. At that time, twenty-eight bells 
were returned for recasting to the manu- 
facturer, Gillett and Johnston in Croydon, 
England, and nineteen new bells, includ- 
ing four bass bells, were supplied by the 
same company. With his wife and small 
son, Lefévere came to this country in 1927 
to become its bellmaster. 

The Riverside’s bourdon—the low bass 
bell and the largest bell in any carillon— 
weighs 40,926 pounds, or more than twenty 
tons, and is better than ten feet high. 
Bell 69, a half-size toy of a mere ten tons, 
was the bourdon of the previous Park 
Avenue carillon. The six biggest bells 
have to be rung electrically; not many 
carillons of the cast variety require an 
electric power system, but in the Riverside 
Church a small electric power house and a 
carillon engineer are part and parcel of 
the equipment. 

One of the functions of the engineer is 
to sound the Sunday morning call to wor- 
ship, the only time when the great bells 
actually toll; that is, ring by swinging 
until the hanging clapper strikes the bell. 
The five big bells hang in great rockers 
which tip them skyward when the bells 
toll. Although they are electrically pow- 


was 


ered, Dr. Lefévere is fond of demonstrat- 
ing that he can, with a well-timed and 
strong-armed push, move the bells and 
set the great two-ton clapper to swaying 

The quarter-hourly and hourly chimes, 
which play automatically, are also elec- 
trically controlled, from a large drum like 
the giant roller of a music box. The Euro- 
pean tradition is for the automatic voor- 
slagh to play little melodies before chim- 
ing the hour, but the custom has not been 
widely accepted in America. Lefévere likes 
to vary the notes of the quarter-hour 
chime, however; it is now, for example, 
playing a strain from “Parsifal.” 

If a person didn’t stop to think about 
it, he might suppose, from the fact that 
most church bells are rung by bell ropes, 
that one would have to pull a rope to ring 
the bells manually. Fortunately for the 
carillonneur, a small clapper placed a short 
distance from the strike zone chimes the 
bell. Rods connect direct with the batons 
of the clavier, so that the carillonneur has 
direct control over the bell. Whether he 
sounds the note soft or loud depends en- 
tirely on his own skill. 

As the ring of the carillon is a struck 
note—somewhat like the early harpsichord 
in principle—it has no Jegato effect such 
as can be achieved on violin or wind in- 
strument. Hence, when playing something 
like “Ave Maria,” Lefévere plays two 
notes in tremulo for the melody, using the 
foot pedals and bass notes to fill in the 
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Ability to play several notes at once, in full harmony, is mark of true carillonneur. 
Pushbutton controls regulate volume of six big bass bells, played electrically. 
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harmony. Arpeggio passages, with their 
rippling sweep, are a “natural.” 

With a range of six octaves at his com- 
mand, ranging from a low bass F, there’s 
not much in the way of music that Dr. 
Lefévere cannot produce, including even 
symphonies. But Dr. Lefévere, with a 
good-humored wave at his bald head, 
would be the first to point out that he 
hardly belongs in the category of “long- 
haired musicians.” In selecting music for 
the recitals which he gives every Saturday 
morning and Sunday afternoon, plus twen- 
ty minutes before church time on Sunday, 
he tries to keep the program well balanced. 
A typical concert includes: Theme and 
Variations by Handel; Waltz in A of 
Brahms; Go Forward Christian Soldier 
and several other hymns; Only a Yearning 
Heart, by Tschaikowsky; The Rosary, and 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose, by Ethelbert Nevin, 
and Intermezzo, one of Lefévere’s own 
compositions. Lefévere makes all his own 
transcriptions of music, the trick being to 
simplify them for carillon while still re- 
taining their essential flavor. 

On special occasions, he likes to include 
numbers which mark the observance of 
the event. For instance, he played special 
programs when Will Rogers died and when 
King George was crowned, and, of course, 
plays special music for all religious ob- 
servances, such as Christmas and Easter. 

This is in keeping with the tradition of 
the Old World, where the carillon plays 
a central role in the life of the community 
in sounding forth recognition of s 


From practice, Lefévere takes it easy 


when climbing steps into the tower. 


Lefévere talks to carillon mechanic, 
John Van Arnam, in small power room. 


events. This traces back to the old days 
when the town tower had a bell for every 
purpose—to announce victories, to honor 
the dead, to sound the call to Matins— 
and when the number of bells in the tower 
indicated the town’s prosperity. From the 
custom of having many bells of different 
tone grew the carillon, and in Europe the 
bells still serve the whole community as 
harbinger of good and bad tidings. 
Lefévere occupies a unique position 
among American carillonneurs—who num- 
ber less than a hundred in all. Trained in 


Mechelin, Belgium, under Joseph (“Jef’’) 
Denyn, one of the great masters of all 
times, he brought to America twenty-five 
years age a mastery of carillons that was 
rare here at the time. There were only 
two or three carillons in the whole coun- 
try, and American appreciation for their 
music was quite limited when Lefévere 
came over to give a series of recitals. 
Since then, the number of carillons has 
increased to nearly seventy, ranging in 
size from twenty-three notes, the smallest 
set of bells that can properly be called a 
carillon, to the seventy-two-note carillon 
at Riverside, the largest and heaviest in 
the world. 

There is a quiet sparkle in Lefévere’s 
blue eyes when he relates the rise in inter- 
est in carillons that has taken place in this 
country since he first came over. Foster- 
ing the love for carillon music has alw 
been his aim, and he charts its progress on 
a huge map tucked away in his office. To 
date, black dots representing carillons 
sprinkle the eastern portion of the map; 
only two—one in San Francisco and one in 
Hoover Library at Palo Alto—appear west 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Lefévere has played on nearly all of 
them at guest recitals and for dedications, 
and on most of the carillons in Europe as 
well. Because of his wide experience on 
all varieties of carillons, he can achieve 
effects that baffle the uninitiated. Once, 
when he was playing a two-octave carillon 
at a guest recital, listeners told him he 
seemed to have added an extra octave. 


Riverside’s bourdon, lowest bass note and largest tuned bell in the world, weighs 


40,926 pounds. 


Carillon has 72 bells with total range of six chromatic octaves. 
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During the war, when the voices of the 
“singing towers” of Europe were stilled, 
Lefévere was asked by the Office of War 
Information to record Christmas carols of 
foreign lands for shortwave broadcast to 
occupied countries. Little music was avail- 
able, so he went about New York, visit- 
ing Greek restaurants and French pastry 
shops, asking the proprietors to sing the 
favorite carols of their native lands. He 
jotted down the melodies, transcribed 
them for the carillon, and made the record- 
ings. Some of the people he talked to 
literally wept with joy to be asked to do 
something to help their countrymen. 

Lefévere attributes his versatility, in 
part, to his opportunity to study side by 
side on the same bench with Denyn. His 
was a stroke of luck, he thinks, like that of 
the artists who had the good fortune to 
study directly with old masters like 
Rubens and Holbein. The Belgian National 
Carillon School was established in 1922, 
where aspirants can study on practice car- 
illons and claviers. Lefévere usually urges 
his star pupils to go to Belgium for study, 
to get that “old world feeling.” Otherwise, 
American carillonneurs learn by studying 
with one of the few men in the country 
who qualify as past masters of the art. 


Community Carillons 


For all his gratification over America’s 
increased interest in carillons, Lefévere 
will never be wholly satisfied until caril- 
lons in this country fill a place similar to 
their role in European tradition. By its 
very nature, the carillon is designed to 
be heard by all within listening distance. 
He hopes the time will come when, as in 
the old days, the carillon will be used to 
sound out the tidings of events of interest 
to the community. This day will not truly 
come, he believes, until some state or city 
makes the carillon a community project, 
but churches which have carillons can go 
a long way toward filling a community 
role, he feels, by marking the special ob- 
servances of other churches as well as 
their own. He also hopes that America 
will, by training and financial support, 
boost the carillonneur to the place of im- 
portance he holds in European life. 

When Lefévere returned to Belgium a 
few years ago, he was heralded as the 
town’s great man and was entertained and 
feted by the mayor. He has also been dec- 
orated by the King of Belgium for his 
pioneer work in winning recognition for 
the carillon, 

He would gladly trade all the decora- 
tions and the honors for a bit of the “old 
world feeling” that everyone in town was 
his friend. From where he sits in the Riv- 
erside tower, looking down on doll-size 
passers-by below, people look very far 
away and unconcerned. Nevertheless, in 
the years since Lefévere has been play- 
ing at Riverside, he has won many friends 
—and many new friends for the “voice of 
the singing tower.” 
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East Orange (N.J.) First Presbyterian 
Church has electronic installation. 


HE BIG CRUCIBLE, full of molten 
pooling hanging from huge iron hooks, 
began slowly to tilt. The next instant-a 
white hot stream flowed from the lip. 
With a roar the metal fell directly into an 
open mouth raised upward to receive it 
and was lost in the interior of a large iron 
pot, lined with baked clay.~ When the pot 
was almost full the cauldron tilted slowly 
back to ease the flow. The great bourdon 
was cast. That was im Loughborough, 
. England, when the carillon for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was founded. 

Across the English Channel in the Old 
World town of Tournai, Belgium, the fire- 
door of a huge brick oven opened to re- 
ceive its nourishment of wood, illuminat- 
ing with strange light the murky interior 
of the foundry. All night long the oven 
had been stoked, and in the early dawn 
when the seething mass of metal was 
ready, the founder, with steady, strong 
blows from a metal staff slung from the 


rafters, pounded inward the stone which 
released the copper flood. With the same 
roar the metal gushed into brick runways 
and disappeared down into the earth 
through many invisible holes. From other 
openings issued dangerous gases, at once 
set aflame by men standing ready with 
torches. In a few seconds it was over, a 
smoky .calm taking the place of the 
crackling fire and sizzling metal. 


Bells cooled in the floor 
Deep underneath the foundry floor, 
where their.moulds* had been buried, were 
the bass bells of the carillon for the House 
of Hope Church in Saint Paul. It would 
be several days before they could be un- 


earthed, for the heat would allow no one™ 


to come near them. 

The years these two instruments were 
cast—1922 and 1923—were significant 
years for church bells in this country. 
They marked the beginning of a period of 
carillon founding comparable only to the 


Grand Pianos of the Skies 


Carillons, apex of bell-casting art, 
are installed in several of our belfries, 
while new electronic instruments ring 


>. 
from smaller Presbyterian towers. 


By ARTHUR LYNDS BIGELOW 


golden age of carillons ig the Low Coun- 
tries during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

America, where the bell chime is an old 
and cherished form of music, had loved 
bells from the time the first were brought 
over from England, long before the Revo- 
lution. Furthermore, there was scarcely 
a turret on schoolhouse or farm building 
but had its bell—not always musical, it 
is true, yet serving the community never- 
theless. But the carillon, the “grand 
piano of the skies,” was virtually un- 
known. America was now to enter another 
phase of her musical culture. 

Whit is the difference between this new 
instrument and the chime to which the 
country had become accustomed? A chime 
is a diatonic series of bells usually around 
ten to twelve in number and on which 
hymns and other tunes may be played in 
single notes. It is often operated electri- 
caHy. The peculiar make-up of the tone of 
chime bells usually precludes harmony. A 


Small carillon bells for treble tones. Many centuries of refinement in bell-casting have gone into the modern carillon. 
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carillon, to the contrary, is essentially an 
instrument of harmony. In 1946 when the 
Carillon Guild met in Princeton, it was 
defined as an instrument comprised of at 
least two octaves of bells arranged in chro- 
matic series and so tuned as to produce 
concordant harmony. 


Calls to worship 

Such perfect bells as those of a carillon 
did not “just happen.” They are the re- 
sult of centuries of development from the 
tintinnabula of the ancients down to the 
perfect examples first cast during the fif- 
teenth century. The earliest bells were 
little more than small cup-like metal rat- 
tles, heard for only a very short distance. 

When the medieval towns developed 
and there was need to call together all 
those living within their walls in case of 
fire, flood, or attack, bells increased in size 
and took on the role of signals. As signals 
the Christian Church first used them to 
call the faithful to worship. Little by little 
they grew in size and number and were 
dedicated to special tasks. Besides the 
call bells, there was the Sanctus, to mark 
the most solemn parts of the service, and 
the death bell, which tolled for the dying. 
Other bells were rung in time of joy and 
celebration. 

When the community used the church 
tower as its official belfry—a custom in 
many towns today—there were bells dedi- 
cated solely to the functions of the town. 


Little by little their numbers grew, and 
soon short tunes could be played upon 
them by mechanical drums studded with 
pegs, like a Swiss music box, to mark the 
passing of time. Great tower clocks were 
making their appearance, and the bells 
played at the quarters and before the 
strike of the hour so that one would be 
forewarned and would not lose the count 
of even one stroke. 

Flanders and Holland were leading Eu- 
rope in musical culture. To their ears, 
bells chimed one by one were not enough. 
They wanted harmony, but harmony on 
just any bells was impossible, owing to 
their complicated structure of overtones. 
The purest of bells was required. And so 
it was that the bell was perfected, and the 
carillon was born. 


Tuning the bells 

Once a bell is cast, it is, of course, far 
from perfect tonally. It must yet be 
tuned. This means putting the bell in a 
lathe and turning off metal at various 
places on the bell’s surface until a series 
of overtones are in correct relationship. 
Contrary to a piano string or an organ 
pipe, whose complex tones are in relation- 
ship once the main tone is tuned, the 
different tones in each bell, which give the 
bell its quality, must be tuned separately. 
This involves much experience, craftsman- 
ship, and musicianship. Those who can 
tune a series of bells for a carillon can be 


Each new carillon bell is scientifically tested by bell tone analyzer to insure har- 
monious blending of tonal qualities with other bells when chords are desired. 





counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Now began a busy era of bell founding 
which lasted from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century to almost the middle of 
the nineteenth. Carillons were placed in 
all the greatest cathedrals of Holland and 
Flanders, and their bell-masters, occupy- 
ing positions of honor in the employ of 
their cities, applied themselves with zeal 
to their instruments. With their knowl- 
edge of polyphony and harmony, their 
music was much more advanced than the 
one-bell-at-a-time style of the ringers 
across the Channel. 

English belfries underwent a different 
development. With somewhat fewer bells 
in their towers, their ringers, one man to 
a bell, began to toy with the order in 
which they rang them. Tedious work that 
it is, they found delight in changing the 
order about, and so it was that “change 
ringing” was born. On an octave of bells 
thousands of different orders or “changes” 
can be rung. The English “Societies of 
College Youths” which sprang up around 
every belfry have for centuries vied with 
one another in playing the longest peal the 
fastest. Nor are these “college youths” 
always just that, for a gray-haired grand- 
mother and her tow-headed grandson have 
been seen side by side pulling their bell 
cords, both equally engrossed in this physi- 
cal and mathematical sport. 

When bells first came to America, they 
avere the typical English type used only 
in pealing or in the playing of simple 
tunes. This “chime music” became a part 
of the American scene in countless towns 
and college campuses throughout the 
country. It is tradition, and it is loved. 
Although the bells are not often compara- 
ble to carillon bells, their only require- 
ment is that they execute the better- 
known melodies, and where they are of 
passable quality they never fail to please. 


Different from chimes 


The carillon came to us directly from 
the Continent and disturbed the simple 
chime tradition to some extent. Of those 
used to the chime, many could not appre- 
ciate this “foreign import.” Its tones were 
different, pleasing but often confusing. It 
was a rich music to which our ears were 
entirely unaccustomed. Bell-masters not 
understanding the peculiar characteristics 
of the bells were ill-equipped to carry on 
once the first dedicatory recitals by fa- 
mous bell-masters were ended. Yet little 
by little the new art has been learned, and 
the public has become used to this singular 
music. The carillon, like the chime before 
it, has made its way into the hearts of 
people. 

Early among the carillons acquired by 
Presbyterian churches in this country was 
the one, cast in Croydon, England, in- 
stalled by the Jefferson Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Detroit in 1924. At the 
close of the war, in 1946, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Stamford, Connecticut, 
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was presented a carillon by the Nestlé 
Company of Switzerland, which is active 
in Stamford. Carillons in Presbyterian 
churches, until now of two or three oc- 
taves, are soon to be joined by one of four 
octaves, one of the largest instruments in 
the country. These bells, cast within sight 
of the Alps, in the Haute Savoie, France, 
will hang in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jackson, Tennessee. 

The desire for carillons is growing now 
that their music is becoming known and 
appreciated. In our country carillons are 
almost always magnificent luxuries to be 
enjoyed by those who live within the range 
of their tones or by those who hear them 
as they enter or leave church. More often 
than not they are not even used as a clock 
chime. Of a total of around sixty-five 
carillons in the New World, only a hand- 
ful are municipally owned. 


In churches and colleges 


So it is principally to the churches and 
colleges—but especially the churches— 
that we must look for our bell music. Some 
have bell-masters who love their instru- 
ments and have learned to play them. But 
how many carillons there are which, once 
installed and dedicated, have no one to 
take a further interest in them. The donor 
has given the bells, but he has not fore- 
seen that they must be played. The or- 
ganists cannot always be expected to take 
on a new and totally different instrument, 
once the bells are installed, and especially 
if he—often she—has no opportunity for 
instruction. How many churches there are 
where there is nothing set aside to recom- 
pense the hard and earnest efforts of one 
who climbs high into the tower to play his 
bells, often only out of sheer fascination 
for his task. 

Until the modern era of church building 
in our land, most towers had a voice, even 
though it was a solitary bell. Many of the 
old belfries burned and their bells with 
them, or the churches have been replaced 
by more imposing edifices and the old bells 
never reinstalled. It is regrettable to see 
a fine tower without a voice, be it ever so 
humble. Many are the institutions which 
now have fine towers and would enrich 
them with bells, were they not too costly. 

A new turn of events has brought about 
the possibility of bells for every tower, no 
matter what the restrictions on space or 
purse. With modern electronic methods, 
it is possible to produce bell tones in 
small space, amplify them, and send them 
out from the belfry with all the beauty 
and carrying power of real bells. There 
have appeared on the market several 
forms of ringing devices called bells and 
even carillons. But not just anything that 
rings produces the exact sound of a bell. 
Unfortunate is the church which, not 
knowing the sound of true bells, has in- 
stalled a substitute of mediocre perform- 
ance. The parishioners are thus deprived 
of knowing the joy of real bell music. 
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A workman assembles keyboard on “electronic carillon.” Each key controls flow 


of current to a small hammer which produces tone by striking a tuned metal strip. 


One company, deploring this state of 
affairs, spared no time nor expense to 
carry on research in bells and their over- 
tones, believing that only the tones of pure 
bells are eternally satisfactory. Therefore, 
if electronic instruments are to be called 
bells and carillons, they must sound like 
them. 

On a sunny Sunday afternoon last fall 
the result of this research was heard by 
thousands, musicians and laymen alike. 
The Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of East Orange, New Jersey, had long de- 
sired to hear the music of a carillon from 
its belfry. Somewhat restricted as to space, 
the tower could neither house nor support 
the weight of cast bells. Now a new elec- 
tronic instrument, installed by Schulmerich 
Electronics, Inc., was to ring out for the 
first time. 


Symphonic bell music 

With Bryan Barker, bell-master of Mer- 
cersburg Academy, at the console, lightly 
and softly the treble bells began to float 
down from the tower. Little by little the 
music swelled to its loudest and the great 
basses sounded their notes, round and full; 
the old well-known hymns, songs, and 
other tunes were heard—but something 
more. Here was an instrument capable of 
expressing the genuinely symphonic music 
of the bells. 





More pretentious numbers, classical 
compositions with complete harmony, were 
executed with ease and brilliance, bringing 
to a delighted public a form of music they 
had never heard; pure, rich, and satisfy- 
ing. For the tones of the bells, patterned 
after the old Flemish examples, followed 
the best carillon tradition. This electronic 
carillon in East Orange was the first to go 
into a church. 


Instructions in new art 

Not content alone to place such instru- 
ments in belfries, only to have them rele- 
gated to a Jess important place in the life 
of church and community for want of 
knowledge as to their technique, those who 
wish to learn to play them attend courses 
in campanology and learn the art of the 
carillon; for without knowledge of this 
mightiest of all instruments, the best mu- 
sician is incapable of producing its music. 

And as kells and carillons, whether they 
be cast or electronic, take their places in 
our belfries, the message of the Church 
is spreading ever wider. But bells are do- 
ing more than calling the faithful to wor- 
ship: they are contributing new forms to 
the musical culture of our nation. 

It is to be hoped that here in our coun- 
try, as it is abroad, every tower will some 
day have its voice. A belfry without bells 
is like a church without a pulpit. 
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Ezekias heard a Roman soldier whisper, ‘‘Surely, this was a right- 
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He Sang No Hosannas 


eous man.... Surely, this was the son of God!’ And with a word of 


forgiveness, he found the voice he had lost in a cry for revenge. 


A Dramatic Narrative 


By LEE A. HOWE, JR. 


ZEKIAS is not a man mentioned in the 
Scriptures, but it is quite probable 
that among those who thronged the road- 


_side on that first Palm Sunday was one 


like Ezekias, the man who sang no hosan- 
nas though all around him joined in-the 
chorus of praise. We will discover why he 
was silent as we learn of his background 
and childhood. 


Ezekias was a patriot, as his-father and 


grandfather had been before him. He was” 


drilled in the tradition of his people and 
looked forward to the day when the 
Roman tyrant would be overthrown and 
the glorious kingdom of David be-restored. 
. He was ten years old when the event 
occurred which so profoundly changed and 
determined his life course. His family 
was living in Nazareth at the time; 

His father, Judas, together with other 


leaders, assembled all.the Zealots of the 
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area and, under cover of night, attacked 
the Roman garrison at. Sepphoris, - capital 
of Galilee, : 

It was a brave, foolhardy, and futile 
attempt. They were no match for Roman 
might. Those who were not killed in the 
skirmish were captured and executed as 
rapidly as the Romans could execute them. 

When the sad news was brought to her 
home, Elizabeth, wifé of Judas, took Eze- 
kias to*her sister’s home and started out 
for Sepphoris. She had little hope that she 
could help him, but she did hope that she 
might see him and speak to him once 
more. 


Tue ROAD WOUND its way through valleys 
and up and down the hills. In the dark- 
ness, the miles were long and difficult. It 
was almost dawn when she at last ap- 
proached the city. Indeed the sun was just 
coming up over the horizon as she topped 
the rise from which Sepphoris could be 
seen in the distance. 
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The sight which met her eyes between 
herself and the city, the sound that met 
her ears as she looked down along the 
road, caused her to stop and, after one 
loud ‘cry of distress, to faint. Along the 
road, stretching from the foot of this hill 
up to the gates of the city, were rows of 
crosses, from each of which hung a form, 
many still writhing. At the foot of most of 
them were clusters of women and children, 
wailing and sobbing. 


Bouizasers: had heard of the brutality of 
the Romans; she had known that Judas 
would probably be executed, but she -was 
not prepared for this: hundreds of her be- 
loved people, the most choice men of all 
Palestine, killed in this agonizing fashion. 


. How long she lay there in a dazed condi- 


tion we cannot know, but the sun was 
high in the heavens when finally she made 
her way down the hill. : 

Pushing her way through the crowds of 
crying, grief-stricken, despairing widows 
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Full of bitterness, Ezekias sang no hosannas though all around him joined in the chorus of praise. 
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and children, she went from cross to cross 
searching for her husband. Her emotions 
became almost dulled as she passed from 
man to man without finding Judas. It 
seemed that she could feel no more, cry 
no more, when at last, at the gateway to 
the city, she finally found him. 

Rushing to the foot of his crucifix, she 
cried up to him, “Judas, Judas, my be- 
loved!” The stilled form of her husband 
seemed to be lifeless. Again she cried, and 
the spirit of Judas, hearing her voice, 
making one last supreme effort, opened 
the lips but could not give him strength 
to speak. A gasp, a twitching of the lips, 
and his head fell forward. 

It was late at night when Elizabeth 
finally stumbled and staggered into her 
home. Here Ezekias found her. Found 
her—but not the mother he had known. 
The beautiful, young, vibrant person of 
yesterday was now haggard and listless. 


H: COULD SCARCELY BELIEVE that this 
was his mother, this bent and bedraggled 
woman who sat on the couch, mumbling 
to herself and staring off into space. He 
rubbed her hands, tried to give her food 
and drink, talked to her, but, try as he 
might, he could not reach her mind. Her 
mind? Her mind had gone in merciful 
oblivion, blotting out the events of the 
past twenty-four hours, and blotting out, 
too, all memories. 

With the confidence and ignorance of 
youth, Ezekias resolved to go to Sepphoris 
himself to see what awful thing had sent 
his mother home crippled in mind and 
weakened in body and spirit. Thinking he 
might somehow do something that would 
help her, he made the trip which she had 
made. Knowing the sight must be hor- 
rible, he was better prepared than Eliza- 
beth for it, but nothing could adequately 
prepare a youth of ten for the sight: his 
father, his cousin’s father, his friend’s 
father—there among the hundreds of cru- 
cified bodies. There was not only whole- 
sale murder of men but also the death of 
a beautiful dream of a new kingdom. 


A; HE stoop at the foot of the cross 
upon which his father’s ferm still hung, he 
was filled with loathing and anger. In 
great agony of spirit he lifted his fist to 
the heavens and opened his mouth to shout 
his defiance of Rome, his curse upon the 
soldiers, his prayer for vengeance and for 
the power to kill. 

He opened his mouth but—not a word 
came forth. The terrifying sight, the deep 
emotional strain, the fraying of his nerves 
—these had combined to affect his vocal 
chords. He tried again, and yet again, but 
paralysis seemed to have gripped his 
throat, and he was mute. 

Thoroughly frightened by what had hap- 
pened to him, Ezekias sped home to Naz- 
areth, home to Elizabeth, home to a house 
inhabited by the spirit of his father, the 
body of his mother, and now a ten-year- 
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He stood beneath the cross on which his father’s form still hung. 


old mute. This was home, the home he 
knew through all the years that followed. 
This was the boy for whom a normal boy- 
hood was impossible, the boy Ezekias, sole 
provider for a mindless mother. 

As the hands of Ezekias were busy fash- 
ioning things for sale, as the feet of Eze- 
kias were busy running errands, so the 
mind and heart of Ezekias were busy. He 
spent long hours studying the sacred writ- 
ings of the prophets, searching the Scrip- 
ture that he might know when and if the 
promised Messiah came so he might fol- 
low him. His heart was busy caring for 
his mother. His spirit was busy hating and 
denouncing the Romans. Thus it is not 
surprising that he had very little contact 
with Jesus and the other boys of the vil- 
lage. 


Bicextas WAS THIRTY-FIVE years old 
when rumors began reaching the village of 
the works and words of Jesus, who had 
left home the vear before. The villagers 
were bewildered at the tales of his wisdom 
and power. Jesus’s own family shared in 
that bewilderment. His brothers, indeed, 


had at one time gone to him to persuade 
him to return to Nazareth. When finally 
he did return it was neither to stay nor to 
hide, but to seek more followers! He had 
little success with this in Nazareth, for 
they all knew him too well to see in him 
what “misguided” people in other parts of 
Judea had found. 

When first Ezekias heard the claims 
which were made for Jesus, he said to him- 
self, “It may be that he will be able to 
restore my mother to me. It is even pos- 
sible that he can give me back my speech.” 


Ber BETWEEN THAT TIME and the arrival 
of Jesus he heeded too much the talk of 
the townspeople—‘“Why, is he not just the 
carpenter’s son? . . . Who does he think 
he is? . . . I’ve known him since he was 
a child! . . . When God sends a man to 
help us, he won’t come from insignificant 
Nazareth!” 

The skepticism of the village bit its way 
into his heart, and he began to share in the 
doubt and unbelief of the townspeople. 

Thus it was that when Jesus returned to 
Nazareth he was met by a group of former 
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neighbors who challenged him to perform 
a miracle for them. They pushed Ezekias 
and his mother to the front and called 
upon him to give the one his voice and the 
other her mind. Ezekias looked at Jesus 
with eyes in which hope struggled with 
doubt and faith with skepticism. Jesus, 
seeing this, could only say to Ezekias, 
“Ezekias, I want to heal, but you must 
have faith.” 

Hearing this, the crowd scoffed at him, 
saying, “We knew the tales were lies. You 
are still just the carpenter’s son.” While 
Ezekias could not speak, his face and bear- 
ing revealed not only a deep disappoint- 
ment but a disgust with the man who was 
unable to perform the miracle. 

Jesus, knowing how they all felt, made 
his way with a heavy heart toward the 
synagogue, for he could do no mighty 
works because of their unbelief. 


Ix THE SYNAGOGUE, Jesus was asked to 
read from the Scriptures. Ezekias heard 
him call upon his neighbors to repent, and, 
after reading from the prophet Isaiah, de- 
clare that the Scriptures were being ful- 
filled in himself. After Jesus’s failure to 
help him, it is small wonder that he joined 
the angry crowd who went to the cliff out- 
side the town intending to kill the im- 
postor. Somehow Jesus escaped and left 
the town. 

That was the last time he saw Jesus un- 
til over a year later when he went to Jeru- 
salem for the Passover. As did many 
others, he made the trip not only to par- 
ticipate in the Passover but also to per- 
fect plans for the overthrow of Rome and 
to discuss the leader who was to head their 
revolt. It was a city of tensions and fears 
and flights of temper where a spark might 
start a violent explosion at any moment. 

It seemed pure chance that Ezekias was 





one of the throng along the roadside when 
Jesus made his entry into the city that 
glorious day. He knew that something ex- 
citing was going to happen. He had heard 
rumors that a great leader was to make 
his entrance along this way. He knew not 
for whom they were waiting, but there 
was always a chance that this might be 
“he who is to deliver Israel.” As the ex- 
citement mounted and the rising sound in- 
dicated the approach of the hero, he thrust 
his hand under his cloak and, gripping the 
sword hid there, secretly pledged anew his 
allegiance to the Messiah and his venge- 
ance upon Rome. 


[ucactxe HIS DISAPPOINTMENT when the 
group drew parallel and he saw who it was. 
Only Jesus, his ex-neighbor, the faker who 
could not heal his mother or give him 
speech. This was the man being hailed as 
the Messiah. 

His lips curled in scorn, his heart grew 
even more bitter as he heard them cry out, 

“Hosanna! 

“Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord! Blessed is the king- 
dom of our father David! 

“Hosanna in the highest!” 

Hosanna, indeed! They'd hear no “Ho- 
sanna” from him, even had he power to 
cry it. Hosanna to this pretender? this 
ex-carpenter? this bogus healer? Hosanna 
to this meek and humble fool? Why, he 
did not even have the beginnings of an 
army. One of his followers looked big and 
rugged—why, yes, he was even carrying a 
sword. One sword to defeat Rome. What 
fools. 


_ SHOULD KNow their Scriptures, he 
thought to himself. Had not Hosea de- 
clared that the Messiah would reunite the 
divided kingdom and overthrow the 





heathen power? One sword and a handful 
of nondescript followers would never do 
that. Had not Isaiah called the coming 
one, “Mighty God, Eternal Father,” and 
declared that he would bring peace and 
victory to all the nation? This man could 
not do that. If these foolish people would 
only remember the Psalms they sang on 
the Sabbath. Had not David written, “he 
shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked”? This man 
would not slay the wicked with words or 
with anything else. 

Ezekias remembered how Jesus had read 
from the prophet Isaiah that day in the 
synagogue. He remembered how Jesus had 
stopped as he came to the best part of the 
verse—“and to proclaim the day of venge- 
ance of our God.” He decided that that 
had been no oversight. It was very ap- 
parent that Jesus was too soft and too 
idealistic ever to lead an army of the Lord 
against the host of wickedness, even if it 
were the Eternal’s day of vengeance. 


Revawme IN HIS MIND the various 
passages of his Bible that dealt with the 
coming of the promised Messiah, Ezekias 
was disturbed with the sense that a most 
pertinent passage was eluding his memory. 
He was about to give up when it came 
back to him—it was Zechariah who had 
said, 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 

“Behold, thy King cometh unto thee: 
He is just, and having salvation; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass.” 

Just so had Jesus entered Jerusalem. 
For the first time Ezekias began to wonder 
whether he and his friends had been right 
about Jesus and all the others wrong. 


ores 


Rushing to Ezekias, the soldier fell to the ground holding out his hands in supplication. 
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Could it be that they were right and he 
was wrong? 

Others followed Jesus that week because 
they believed, Ezekias because he doubted. 
Looking for confirmation of the skepticism 
in his breast, he was near when Jesus over- 
threw the tables of the money changers 
and cleansed the Temple. He was in the 
crowd that heard Jesus outwit his ques- 
tioners on Tuesday. He heard him de- 
nounce the scribes and Pharisees, and ev- 
ery incident seemed to prove that Jesus 
was following a course which would pre- 
vent his ever becoming the acknowledged 
leader of the Jewish people. 

He was in the crowd which went out to 
arrest Jesus on Thursday evening. He 
heard the farce which was called a trial. 
He saw how Jesus conducted himself in 
the presence of persecution and pain. He 
was among those who finally followed up 
the hill at the crest of which were three 
crosses. 

Here on Golgotha all the scarifying ex- 
periences of his boyhood came back. Look- 
ing at the three crosses, he saw again the 
hundreds of crosses outside Sepphoris. 
Looking at the cross on which Jesus hung, 
he saw again the cross with his father’s 
suspended body on it. Once more he lived 
that dark hour when he arrived home to 
find his mother demented. He ran again 
over the road to Sepphoris, and the dark- 
ness of this hour deepened into the dark- 
ness of that night. So vivid was the mem- 
ory that his hand again clenched itself into 
a fist and he raised it toward the heavens 
to renew his pledge of vengeance. 


Ber stop. There was a difference. His 
father had been an avowed revolutionary 
and had led in open and armed revolt 
against Rome. Nothing could justify the 
brutality of the method, but there had 
been a measure of reason for the execu- 
tion. Rome could not permit rebels to in- 
cite disorder. But what of Jesus? 

He was not a revolutionary. He had not 
incited people to overthrow Rome. At no 
time had he been a threat to the security 
of the Roman Empire or to the power of 
the hated Emperor. 

Here, then, was an execution so obvi- 
ously unfair that even Jesus would see the 
folly of his peaceful way. If ever a man 
had a right to urge his followers to avenge 
him, Jesus was that man. Ezekias turned 
toward the Cross expecting to hear words 
of condemnation, when to his shocked and 
incredulous ears there came instead: 

“Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” 

His hands fell to his sides, he shook 
himself to make sure he was awake and 
not imagining things. Seeing a figure near 
him he started to speak when he heard the 
man, whom he now saw to be one of the 
Roman soldiers, whisper, “Surely, this was 
a righteous man.” 

Now Ezekias knew he was dreaming. 
No Roman would ever speak like that of 
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any Jew, let alone one whom he had just 
finished executing. It was unbelievable. It 
simply could not happen. Going closer to 
the soldier to detect upon his face signs 
of mockery and ridicule which surely must 
be there, he was amazed at what he saw. 
The rapt, reverent, and tearful face of the 
Roman was radiant with a new experience, 
the discovery that forgiveness can over- 
whelm a wrong-doer. To be forgiven by 
one’s dying victim. That surely was the act 
of one greater than man. And Ezekias was 
sure there was no mockery as the soldier 
cried out, 
“Surely, this was the son of God!” 


Syoxeun BY THESE Worps falling so in- 
credibly and yet so surely from the lips of 
an enemy, Ezekias was on the point of 
leaving when the soldier saw him. Rushing 
to Ezekias, he fell to the ground and hold- 
ing out his hands in supplication, cried, 

“Oh, Jew, whom we have always de- 
spised, I and my people have wronged you 
and your people over and over again. I 
have just been forgiven by a dying Jew 
and I see my sins. But I must live with 
living Jews—can you, living and hating, 
find it in your heart to grant the forgive- 
ness my soul needs?” 

Ezekias stared at the despised Roman 
prostrate at his feet, an enemy conquered 
at last, looked once more at the form of 
the Crucified Conqueror, and then spoke, 
saying, 

“O Roman, whom we have always hated, 
if one who is crucified can jorgive, then I, 
the son of a crucified man, can also for- 
give.” 

So intent was he on what was happening 
between himself and the soldier that Eze- 
kias did not at once grasp what had hap- 
pened to him. With the casting out of the 
spirit of vengeance and hatred and bitter- 
ness, a peace had come to his soul which 
in turn released the vocal chords. Ezekias 
had been given again the voice which he 
had lost so many years before. The voice 
which he had lost at the foot of a cross, 
symbolizing hate and brutality, he found 
at the foot of another cross, symbol of 
love and mercy. The voice which he had 
lost in a cry for revenge, he found in a 
word of forgiveness. 


= WHO HAD SEARCHED for years 
for a way to defeat his enemy, turned to 
the one who had placed an enemy at his 
feet; Ezekias, who for years had sought 
the Kingdom, turned to the one who 
opened the door of that Kingdom; Eze- 
kias, the silent-voiced one, turned to Jesus 
who enabled even the mute to speak of 
love; Ezekias turned to him and, with 
husky but jubilant voice, at last cried out, 

“Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in 


'”? 


the name of the Lord! 


Lee A. Howe, Jr., who wrote “He Sang 
No Hosannas,” is the pastor of the Web- 
ster (New Vork) Baptist Church. 
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133 years ago a small group of men and 
women decided to dedicate a part of their 
time to a wider distribution of the Scriptures, 
believing that God’s Word alone would, in 
time, make us all “kind to one another.” 


Today, thousands of men and women sys- 
tematically set aside certain money with 
which they secure Annuity Agreements from 
the American Bible Society. 

Two benefits follow: — first, a regular in- 
come for life; and, second, you know that 
later a portion of your money will be used to 
print and distribute the Scriptures. 

Recently the American Bible Society pre- 
pared an interesting booklet entitled “Your 
Gift that Lives.” We believe you will enjoy 
reading about the important part you may 
still play in spreading the 
Gospel to all nations. May 
we send you a copy? 


AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Using Audio- 


science has 


By EDGAR DALE 


HAVE ALWAYS THOUGHT that the prob- 

lems of public school education were 
very difficult. Certainly it will require 
years of study and experimentation before 
we can find even fairly good answers to 
such perplexities as the rapid rate of for- 
getting, the misunderstandings, the dead- 
ening of the desire to learn, and the con- 
fusions of the curriculum. 

But when I look at religious education, 
and at the general problem of spreading 
the Christian message, the difficulties fac- 
ing public education seem light. Consider 
for a moment religious language. The King 
James version of the Bible is basic to most 
religious instruction. Most people forget 
that this version was written in a language 
used in England in 1611 and that we live 
in America in 1949. Even if the contents 
of the Bible were entirely concrete and 
understandable, this difference in language 
and language usage would lead to many 
misunderstandings. Modernizations, sim- 
plifications, and other devices for better 
understanding do exist, but back of it all 
stands this sonorous, beautiful, and easily 
misinterpreted language of the scholars of 
another day. 

Then, too, there’s the language used in 
theological writing and speaking. Essen- 
tially, this is the same as the language of 
philosophy—full of high order abstrac- 
tions, words far removed from concrete 
experience. Much concrete experience is 
needed to comprehend such words and to 


Children study Bible scenes painted on 
a Tucson, Ariz., church blackboard. 


relate them to the experience of a learner. 
How many adults can get the full mean- 
ing, for example, of the concept of Grace? 
Reinhold Niebuhr devotes pages to its con- 
sideration. 

These special problems are merely addi- 
tions to the difficulty with language as a 
means of communication that we find at 
all levels of the school system and in daily 
life. This is illustrated by a story recently 
told by a noted educator. 


“God is driving” 

A small boy had just completed a draw- 
ing in school and had brought it up to the 
teacher. The conversation went something 
like this: 

Teacher: My, isn’t that nice. What are 
those trees and things over here? 

Boy: That’s the Garden of Eden. 

Teacher: And this, is this an automo- 
bile? 

Boy: Yes, that’s an automobile with 
three people in it. 

Teacher: Who are they? 

Boy: Well, God is driving, and that’s 
Adam and Eve in the back. 

Teacher: What are they doing? 

Boy: Don’t you know? That’s God driv- 
ing Adam and Eve from the Garden of 
Eden! 

Such misunderstandings are not con- 
fined to small boys. 

One of the problems of religious com- 
munication is: how can we make this com- 
munication more understandable? How 
can we convey more meaning and clearer 
meaning, a necessity if religious education 


Flannel-graph pictures tell Bible stories 
to Pittsburgh Junior Church members. 


Visual Aids in the Church 


Jesus used stories to make his teaching vivid; today 


added many devices to help spread his message. 


is to succeed despite obstacles of language? 

One of the ways (and I say one) is in- 
telligent use of audio-visual materials, a 
gamut of devices that are less symbolic 
(and hence more concrete and meaning- 
ful) than the printed word. A list of these 
materials would include field trips, demon- 
strations, dramatizations, exhibits, motion 
pictures, slides, film strips, flannel boards, 
blackboards, recordings, models, sand 
tables, drawings, maps, charts, and graphs. 

Generally speaking, those things with 
which we have direct experience are the 
most meaningful to us. Thus, the act of 
being a neighbor, of helping someone, of 
mutually sharing in troubles and happi- 
ness with others is the best way to learn 
about being a neighbor and of learning to 
love our fellow man. But, for many rea- 
sons, we cannot always learn by doing. 
And sometimes, unless we are helped to 
see and learn from our experience, even 
the direct experience itself will not teach 
us much. 

When learning by direct experience is 
difficult or impossible, there is a tendency 
to resort to words, written or spoken. We 
talk about being a neighbor or read about 
it. But we may learn the slogans of neigh- 
borliness as words and still not understand 
their meaning. That’s why, for example, 
so many people are against racial segrega- 
tion verbally and practice it actually. 

Now this problem is not new in Chris- 
tian teaching. Christ himself faced it. 
When the lawyer asked him, “And who is 
my neighbor?”, He told him the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. The parable of the 


Paper silhouettes narrate the Christmas 
story to youngsters in Peking, China. 
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Good Samaritan was a specific aid to 
teaching. It was tied directly in with the 
experience of the listener. Everyone knew 
that the road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
was dangerous, that it was infested with 
highwaymen who killed and robbed. And 
everyone knew the characters—the priest, 
the Levite, and the “questionable” native 
of Samaria. The rest of the parable had 
understandable, concrete drama in it and 
posed a clear-cut question for the lawyer. 
What Christ did with the means of those 
times at his disposal, the Christian teacher 
must now do with our modern technologi- 
cal means. For this whole range of audio- 
visual materials can help us bridge the gap 
between words and actual experience. The 
parable served then; the motion picture, 
the slide, the recording, the model, and 
many other aids are available to us now. 
And so, instead of just talking about the 
necessity of Christian relations between 
peoples and races, we can use a film like 
“Boundary Lines” with our youth groups. 
“Boundary Lines,” through an expert com- 
bination of music and animation, artfully 
drives home the basic point that the 
boundaries between men are artificial; the 
film shows prejudice for what it is. 
How might we explain the geography of 
the Holy Land to children? I still have an 
idea gained from small-scaled biblical 
maps (or from those in Sunday school 
texts) that Palestine is a gigantic piece of 
land at least as large as the state of North 
Dakota; that it is not related in any way 
to Egypt, Iran, or any other country of 
the Middle East. Wouldn’t a terrain model 
built on a sand tak’e or out of plaster of 
paris help children understand much of the 
talking and reading they hear about that 
ancient country? How many of you read- 
ing this can sketch the relative positions 
of the Red Sea, the Nile, the Jordan? 
And so, whether it’s an ancient Bible 
story, a problem in Christian human rela- 
tions, family counseling, or an account of 
missionary activity, we have a communi- 


Shadow plays are produced with flood- 
lighted cut-outs placed against a screen. 








cation problem that can be helped by the 
use of one or more audio-visual aids. The 
mere decision to use these modern com- 
munication materials and devices, how- 
ever, will not solve the problem; the avail- 
ability of slides or films or charts only in- 
sures that communication is possible— 
these devices in themselves may communi- 
cate very little. That is where the min- 
ister, group leader, or teacher comes in. 

Let us go back to the example of the 
story of the Good Samaritan. The class 
(in this case the lawyer) had been stimu- 
lated or provoked enough to raise ques- 
tions. “Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” And Jesus asked him, in 
effect, what does the Book say about it? 
The lawyer could give the words of the 
text back verbatim, but he revealed a con- 
fusion on the main idea that Christ sensed 
and brought out into the open. This was 
the point at which the fundamental ques- 
tion was raised, “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” Here the teaching aid of the parable 
was used. 

The teaching, however, was not com- 
plete with the telling of the story. At the 
end of the story, Christ posed a problem 
for his listener: “Which now of these 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbor unto 
him that fell among the thieves?” The 
lawyer was forced to think and to draw a 
conclusion. That conclusion was his; he 
had made it, and it would stick. But there 
was still one final word. Christ wanted the 
concept of love to be expressed in action, 
and he said, “Go and do thou likewise.” 

No one could ask for a better pattern 
for utilizing teaching aids than in the Good 
Samaritan incident. A film, chart, or model 
should not be expected to carry the whole 
communication load any more than Christ 
expected the parable to do so. The teacher 
must have selected a fitting aid, must have 
prepared the class to look at it with a pur- 
pose, and must follow it up with discus- 
sion and other activities which will lead to 
constructive action. 


Protestant radio leaders learn at reli- 
gious television workshop, Schenectady. 
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With a globe the child is able to locate 
and visualize faraway lands as he reads. 





























Motion pictures help to bridge the gap 
between words and actual experience. 


Church School children are taught some 
fundamentals of an African language. 
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Notes on selected films and recordings 


now available for use in our churches. 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


— TEMPO of 16mm film production is 
accelerating so rapidly that the dissem- 
ination of reliable information about these 
new films is becoming-a major problem. 
Anyone who has tried to“judge the .qual- 
ity of a néw film from the producer’s ad- 
vertising and to gauge its*appropriateness 
for church use knows from sad experience 


the need for a more objective appraisal.” 


There is still a tendency for the listings in 
most film catalogs to be either overgen- 
erous or too vague. The new film evalua- 
tion system now being put into operation 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education, with Religious Film Associa- 
tion and the World Council of Christian 
Education co-operating, should produce 
eventually the kind of listing that is 
needed. The films (and recordings) which 
we list here have been reviewed, either at 
the International Council's Workshop in 
Visual Education at Green Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, or, in case of materials produced since 
last September, by an associated group. 
Letter from China. 30 minutes, color, 
sound, $9.00. Available from the Central 
Distributing Departments of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., the Westminster 
bookstores, and the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation. Made by Julien Bryan for the 
Congregational Christian Church, this is 
the best answer we have seen to the ques- 
tion, “What does a missionary do?” A 
young missionary to China records his ex- 
“periences and first impressions as though 
writing to friends back home 
Salt of the Earth. 55 minutes, black 
and white, sound, $12.00. Available West- 
minster Press, R.F.A. Made by Cathedral 
Films for the United Lutheran Church as 
1 successor to “And Now I See,” this film 
is a top-quality portrayal of lay evangel- 
ism and stewardship at work in a Pennsyl- 
vania mining community. Like the Prot- 
estant Film Commission’s first production, 
“Beyond Our Own,” it dramatizes the 
power of God to change lives. A “he-man” 
production from start to finish. 
Reaching from Heaven. One hour 
and 30 minutes, black and white, sound, 
$25.00. Available from Missouri Lutheran 
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Synod, 3554 South Jefferson Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Churches desiring a fea- 
ture length film with a strong Christian 
impact will find this picture both enter- 
taining and persuasively evangelistic. The 
problem of a refugee in desperate need 
falls squarely in the lap of a too-com- 


« placent congregation while they are in the 


act of telling the pastor how much im- 

pressed they are with his sermon. 
Answer for Anne. 35 minutes, black 

and white, sound, $7.50. Available West- 











.““Answer for Anne” shows DPs as people. 


minster bookstores, R.F.A., probably Ca- 
thedral Films (may be available also from 
C.D.D.’s). Another evidence of the Luth- 
erans’ two-fold conviction that films can 
be used effectively for promotion, and that 
they can be entertaining without watering 
down their evangelical content. Produced 
to help raise $4,000,000 for D.P’s, the 
film tells what happens when Anne, a high 
school student, sets out to write a theme 
on “Shall we admit D.P’s to our com- 
munity?” Eminently usable. 

Daybreak. 35 minutes, black and 
white, sound, free (after March 15) for 
postage both ways; C.D.D., and Church 
World Service. Excellent depiction of the 





plight of refugees in Europe and of the 
role of the church in their rehabilitation 
with the aid of help from American 
churches. The film, like its predecessor, 
“This Road We Walk,” was made by 
Julien Bryan for Church World Service. 
True story of Roland Vetter filmed in 
Austria. . 

We Would Be Building. 21 minutes, 
color, sound, $7.00. (Also available at 
$4.00 in black and white, sound.) Avail- 
able Alexander Ferguson, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. Effective.por- 
trayal of how an unchurched community 
(Silver Springs, Maryland) got a church. 
Produced by the Department of Visual 
Aids of the Congregational Christian 
Church to show how the Home Missions 
Council and the Boards of National Mis- 
sions and Church Extension co-operate to- 
extend the Christian ministry to new com- 
munities. A good story, well told. 

Healing of M’Vondo (New sound 
version). 30 minutes, color, sound. Avail- 
able from Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, on an 
offering basis. (May be available from 
C.D.D. on a rental basis.) A notable ex- 
ception to the rule that it is bad practice 
to sound silent films. The film tells the 
story of an African boy’s encounter with 
leprosy and with Christian missions. The 
addition of new scenic material and skill- 
ful editing by Alan Shilin (script writer 
for “Heart of India”) have given this 
silent classic an effective “new look.” 

Ruth (J. Arthur Rank production). 38 
minutes, black and white, sound, $12. 
Westminster bookstores, R.F.A. One of 
the latest of J. Arthur Rank’s Bible film 
productions, “Ruth” is a feature-quality 
film, much of it actually photographed in 
Palestine. It tells with tenderness and 
fidelity the story of Naomi and Ruth, the 
famine, the journey to Bethlehem, and 
Ruth’s marriage to Boaz. 

I Am with You. One hour and 15 min- 
utes, black and white, sound, $16, C.D.D., 
Westminster bookstores, R.F.A. One of 
the finest pictures ever filmed on a mis- 
sion field. Swedish film, made in Africa. 
re-sounded in English by the R.F.A. (See 
Miss Frakes’s article in March 19 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.) 
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Transcriptions 

Churches owning or having access to 
equipment which will play the 16-inch 
transcription records used by radio sta- 
tions will be interested to know of a new 
series of fifteen-minute programs, World 
Without End. These were produced by 
the Reverend Everett C. Parker and the 
writer for radio use to promote the World 
Missions Advance. They are currently be- 
ing offered free to radio stations. It is 
anticipated that 700 or more stations will 
use the series, after which the transcrip- 
tions will be loaned without charge to the 
churches. The five programs are: (1) 
Song of Asia; (2) Asia Speaking; (3) 
The Book and the Plow; (4) Wilder- 
ness Prophet; (5) Each One Teach 
One. The first two (comprising two sides 
of one transcription record) are narrated 
by Mr. Parker, using tape recordings from 
around the world; the second two drama- 
tize the work of Sam Higginbottom and 
Albert Schweitzer, respectively, and the 
fifth (a single side) is an interview pro- 
gram featuring the literacy pioneer Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach. For further informa- 
tion address the writer at 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 


Records 


Asia Calling is an album of six twelve- 
inch records, pressed by RCA-Victor for 
New World Recordings, Room 331, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
This is the first attempt to make avail- 
able for use in home, church, and school 
actual on-the-spot recordings from mis- 
sion lands. There are twenty-nine sep- 
arate selections from tape recordings made 
by the audio-visual survey last spring. 
They include song, Scripture, and prayer 
in Chinese and Japanese Sunday schools; 
native flute and violin from China and 
sittar from Pakistan; folk-song and choir 
numbers from Korea and the Philippines; 
other musical selections and numerous 
messages from Christian nationals, among 
them Mrs. Tamaki Uemura of Japan and 
Raja B. Manikam of India. Available 
only at the above address for $7.50 plus 
express charges. 

For information about new films write 
to William Rogers, Religious Film Asso- 
ciation, 45 Astor Place, New York 1, N.Y. 
For a monthly evaluation service, address 
Erich Voehringer, World Council of Chris- 
tian Education, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. For the latest information on tran- 
scriptions and records, write to Everett C. 
Parker, Protestant Radio Commission, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, or S. Frank- 
lin Mack, 156 Fifth Ave., New York ro. 
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¢ |i IS a daily cause of rejoicing that I have 
De my money into Moody Bible Insti- 
tute in annuity form. It is like putting it into the Lord’s hands 
for His use in training youth for soul-winning and Chris- 
tian service in every part of the world. 





“It gives me a wonderful feeling of security indeed to 
know that the financial returns will help to meet the material 
needs of my lifetime. Far more important, however, is the 
fact that I can help provide sound Bible teaching at Moody 
which will bring sure returns in precious souls for Christ.” 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only one 
of the many who rejoice in their unique partnership with 
Moody Bible Institute. You, too—by means of a single 
lump-sum gift—can know the satisfaction of helping train 
young people for Christian service, as well as 
the assurance of an unchanging financial return, 
year after year for life. Our illustrated book- 
let, Double Dividends, gives full information. 
Mail the coupon now for your free copy! 
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church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressi The cil 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and slidefilm, single or double frame 
—interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
D simply, ins cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 
MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instr For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
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Summer Study — 1949 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 
The Summer Session 


July 5— August 12 


Courses offered in all departments of the Seminary. 
Columbia University Courses also available 

Two Three-Week Terms: July 5-22; July 25-August 12 
Faculty: Professors Niebuhr, Tillich, Knox, Grant, 
Bennett, Aubrey, Elliott, MeNeill, Spinka, Hiltner, 
and others 


a 


Conference for Ministers and 


Religiou Ss Leaders 


July 11-29 


Lectures by: Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Elton 
Trueblood, Theodore P. Ferris, Seward Hiltner, 
Lewis J. Sherrill, Rollo May, W. R. Forrester of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, James S. Stewart of Edinburgh, 
and others 
Enrollment open for one or more weeks 

For information and complete programs address: 


Office of Summer Courses 


3041 Broadway 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Your Child and Radio 


By CLAYTON T. 


Spares PROGRAMS are helpful and 
which are harmful to children? Radio 
and television are here to stay, and Chris- 
tian parents are asking each other many 
searching questions. To help answer these 
questions, Miss Pearl Rosser of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
has written a sixteen-page leaflet entitled 
Radio for the Family. In it she contrasts 
the experiences of two families, one in 
which the radio listening is unplanned and 
the other in which some Christian un- 
common sense is used. There are sugges- 
tions of ways in which the radio can help 
to build a good spirit in the family, ways 
in which parents and teachers can improve 
radio listening, sources of information 
about the best programs for children. 

Included in the leaflet is a guide for 
evaluating radio programs which was pre- 
pared by the Children’s Work Advisory 
Section of the International Council of 
Religious Education. Referring to this 
guide, Miss Rosser writes: 

“Generally speaking, those publications 
which evaluate and list radio programs are 
limited to programs which are carried by 
the networks. As a matter of fact, net- 
work broadcasting constitutes a small por- 
tion of all broadcastiag. Local station 
programs form the largest part of the 
day’s programs. Thus it is that no one 
else can really determine for you what you 
should listen to. The evaluation form is 
given herewith.” 


A Guide for Evaluating Radio Programs 
for Children: 
Name of Program 
Sponsored by Station Time 
I. Your Opinion of the Program as 
a Whole 

1. Is it interesting without being sensa- 
tional? 

s it dramatic without being too ex- 


> 


_ 


citing? 

3. Is it true to life? 

}. Is it free from undesirable advertis- 
ing? 

5. Does the program come at a time 
when the children should be getting out- 
door exercise? 

6. Does the child enjoy it? 

>. Is it of a type that makes books and 
other worth-while pleasures seem dull in 
comparison? 


Il. As to Its Educational Value to 
Your Child 

t. Does the program enrich your child’s 
understanding of current events? 

2. Of historical events? 

3. Does it enlarge his world by intro- 


GRISWOLD 


ducing him to people of other countries 
and races? 

4. Does it cultivate interest in and un- 
derstanding of good music? 

5. Of good literature? 

6. Does it enrich his appreciation of 
beauty, truth, and the finer things of life? 

7. Does it stimulate the desire for more 
knowledge? 

8. Is it in good English? 

9. Does it develop unpleasant manner- 
isms in your child? 


III. As to Its Effect on the Emotional 
Life of Your Child 

1. Is the program made up largely of 
accounts of deeds of violence? 

2. Does it cultivate nervousness, fears 
(fear of the dark, of strange voices, of evil 
in the world) ? 

3. Is it silly and sentimental? 

4. Is it suggestive and unwholesome? 


IV. As a Common Bond of Family 
Interest 

1. Do parents and children enjoy listen- 
ing to the program together? 

2. Do the children of different ages find 
it a pleasure which they can _ happily 
share? 

3. Does it stimulate other shared fam- 
ily activities such as conversation, music, 
reading, and the like? 

4. Is it a cause of quarreling and dis- 
sension? 


V. As a Builder of Character 

1. Does the program present true ideas 
of right and wrong, or does it make light 
of human weakness? 

2. Does it show that wrong-doing brings 
disastrous results? 

3. Does it make crime appear so thrill- 
ing and glamorous that the children are 
fascinated by it? 

4. Does it present religion in a construc- 
tive way? 

5. Does it present those of othei races 
in a friendly and favorable light? 

6. Does it handle behavior problems 
constructively ? 

7. If a domestic sketch, does it present 
wholesome family relationships? 

Rating: 

(On the basis of your judgment of the 
program you may wish to give it a rating, 
such as: excellent, good, fair, poor, very 


poor.) 


A sample copy of this leaflet, Radio for 
the Family, can be secured without cost by 
writing to the Presbyterian Radio and 
Television Department, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York ro, N.Y. 
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A message from your 













For your Easter gifts choose this magnificent 
self-explaining Study Edition which brings 
a full understanding of the Scriptures to the 
modern reader. 


The Christian Herald says: “A significantly 
great achievement! The most complete vol- 
ume of its kind ever published. Prepared by 
scholars from many different Protestant de- 
nominations, it makes clear how the Bible 
came to be and what the Christian Church 
believes about it.”’ 


What makes this Bible more than “just 
another Bible’’? 


* In one easily handled volume it provides 
the layman with helps that would other- 
wise be available only in well-stocked li- 
braries of religious books. 

* In addition to the familiar King James text 

in full, the history of the Old and New 

Testaments is given. 
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Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER 


BOOK STORES 


The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 





GIVE THE EASTER GIFT OF A LIFETIME 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


For more complete information, ask for the free, illustrated prospectus. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition 


of 


* Each book of the Bible is preceded by an 
article that describes how it came to be 
written and discusses its particular mes- 
sage. 


* The text sequence is retained, but is divid- 
ed into sections and paragraphs for easier 
reading. Prose portions are in prose para- 
graphs. Poetic portions are arranged as 
poetry. 

* Authoritative footnotes trace the great 
ideas of Scripture from one passage to 
another. All archaic expressions are ex- 
plained as you come across them. 


* A most complete Concordance (approxi- 
mately 100 pages), hundreds of word defi- 
nitions, and maps in full color are included. 


The Westminster Study Edition of the 
Holy Bible is a great work of art—truly the 
gift of a lifetime $10.00 





STORES 





8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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“L wish,” 


said the pastor... 


“7 WISH that I could visit all your homes once every two weeks. 
There are so many things I'd like to talk about with you. We could 
talk about our Church . . . the Christian life ... your personal faith... 
our fellow Christians everywhere . . . the ways other Churches 
serve the Lord . . . the things we can do as individuals and as a 
congregation working together. | can't visit you once every two 
weeks, but PRESBYTERIAN LIFE can. | hope that all of us are con- 
tinving with our subscriptions, reading PRESBYTERIAN LIFE regularly. 
Our PRESBYTERIAN LIFE chairman is one of two thousand church leaders 
who feel that the circulation of our magazine is a form of evangelism. 
Give him your subscription or renewal. Tell him about somebody who 


will be helped and pleased by reading PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.” 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


if a renewal card appears in this copy of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
your subscription is expiring. Renew today through your 


chairman, or mail the card to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE today. 









For the Easter Season 


|g somnt WHO DESIRE to make the holy 
season of Lent and Easter more mean- 
ingful to their children will want to take 
advantage of the splendid collection of 
phonograph records now available and 
soon to be released. Chief among the 
works available for this season is RCA- 
Victor’s six-record album of Sir John 
Stainer’s oratorio, “The Crucifixion,” with 
such excellent voices as those of Richard 
Crooks, Lawrence Tibbett, and the Trinity 
Choir; Mark Andrews accompanying at 
the organ. Victor also has a three-record 
album, “Easter Hymns,” in which Emil 
Coté conducts the RCA-Victor Chapel 
Choir in six hymns of the Resurrection. 

Columbia’s nine-record package of 
Haydn’s “The Seven Words of the Savior 
Upon the Cross” is more suitable for this 
time of the year than RCA-Victor’s press- 
ing of the same masterpiece. The Colum- 
bia release is by the soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra of the Tokyo Academy of Mu- 
sic, conducted by Charles Lautrup, while 
Victor’s is an all-instrumental adaptation 
of the same length by the Primrose String 
Quartet. Another Columbia album of merit 
is the “Organ music of Bach,” recorded in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, 
by E. Power .Biggs. 

Three Bibletone albums commend 
themselves very highly for this time of 
year. The first is a four-record packet, 
“Organ Melodies,” played by Clarence 
Snyder, a member of the faculty of the 
famed Westminster Choir College. These 
are more familiar pieces than are played 
by Mr. Biggs in the above-mentioned 
Columbia album. The other two are vol- 
umes one and two of “Hymns Children 
Love,” as sung by Muriel Wilson and 
Paula Heminghaus. Thus far, Bibletone 
is the only producer to come forth with 
hymns specifically chosen and recorded for 
the little folks. 

Among the single records, you 
should not overlook Tempo’s coupling of 
“The Holy City” and “The Palms,” ren- 
dered by the unusual instrumental com- 
bination of Herb Kern at the Hammond 
organ, Lloyd Sloop at the novachord, and 
William Arey at the chimes. “The Holy 
City” is also recorded on two sides of a 
single record by Decca, featuring Stuart 
Churchill, baritone, and the glee club of 
Fred Waring. 

—THOMAS FRANKLYN HuDSON 








Audio-Visual Aids—Wire Re- 
corders—Slide and Sound Pro- 
jectors—Church Craft Slides— 
Screens—others. 


Lewis Hicks, Hawthorne, N. J. 
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Red brick with white trim, First Presbyterian Church of Glen 
Ellyn is bit of old New England set in a Chicago suburb. 


berger along with many other cities, 
is having a boom in church building. 
Not only are a number of long-established 
congregations erecting educational plants 
and enlarging or remodeling their sanctu- 
aries, but also several of the newer groups 
are erecting churches distinguished for 
their beauty and usefulness. 

Like an exquisite bit of Old New Eng- 
land is the First Presbyterian Church of 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 
Olsen and Urbain, architects, gave the en- 
tire building a trim, traditional colonial 
styling, authentic in every detail. Particu- 
larly attractive are the tall columns of the 
portico and the white woodwork, blending 
with the red brick walls. 

Cheerfulness and beauty mark the light 
interior of the nave. The sanctuary modi- 
fies the trend toward long, narrow naves 


Sanctuary of Glen Ellyn Church seats 
250, is wide, informal, and neighborly. 








in favor of the wider, more informal and 
neighborly type. The walls of the nave 
are of off-white plaster, the floor of light 
pine, and the pews are painted white, with 
a light walnut trim. The carpeting is a 
deep rich red, and a dark red dossal hangs 
back of the altar. 

Glen Ellyn Presbyterian Church has a 
membership of 400 and a Church School 
of 250. The pastor is the Reverend Rich- 
ard A. Dempsey. 

The colonial church is set on a hill, with 
a lawn of generous proportions sloping 
down sharply to the walks. Surrounded 
by stately trees and open space, it pre- 
sents an appearance of unusual impressive- 
ness and strength. 

One of the loveliest of the new churches 
in the Chicago area is the Gothic edifice 
of the Elmwood Park Congregation (the 


Elmwood Park Church, modified Gothic, 
uses contrasting types of stonework. 
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Three Chicago structures typify 
blend of beauty, tradition, and 


utility in modern church building. 


By WILLIAM F. MC DERMOTT 


Reverend S. C. Jepson, pastor). Member- 
ship of the church is 240, and the church 
school enrolls 240 children and adults. 

Pictured below is the first and smaller 
unit of an ultimate structure that will be 
much larger. The architect, Hugo C. 
Haeuser, combined dignity, beauty, and 
the spirit of worship in the sanctuary 
which will later serve as the chapel. 

Designed along modified Gothic lines, 
the building is faced with Lannon stone 
combined with Bedford stone trim and 
suggests the strength of faith manifested 
by the congregation in building for a long 
future. 

The nave has a ceiling treatment of 
timber truss and a rich rose window form- 
ing the focal point in the chancel. 

Ten windows of the nave depict the life 
of Jesus. They picture “The Nativity,” 


Globes in chancel remind Elmwood Park 
worshippers of universal Christianity. 














“SING UNTO HIM 
a New Song 


— PSALMS 33:3 
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CARILLONIC 
BELLS 








| FLEMISH Tree | 





The latest, most modern con- 
cert instrument of 37 to 61 
bells. Capable of unlimited 
harmony and expression. Can 
be sounded inside as organ 
bells, or outside as tower bells. 
The world’s finest carillon, 
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| ENGLISH 








Tree | 


The newest melody bells in 
1 to 25 rich, sonorous notes. 
Unequalled for calling, tolling, 
hymns and popular airs. 

All “Carillonic Bells” can 
be clock-operated and 
played through automatic 

roll-player. All are 
your “best buy in bells.” 
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Architect’s drawing of Romanesque structure under construction for Pullman 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago. Stone cross set in rear wall will be six by four feet. 


“The Boyhood,” “The Baptism,” “The 
Temptation,” “The Sermon on_ the 
Mount,” “The Triumphal Entry,” “The 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper,” “Geth- 
semane,” “Calvary,” and “Christ Tri- 
umphant Over the World.” 

Now under construction is the new edi- 
fice of one of the oldest small congrega- 
tions in Chicago, the Pullman Presbyte- 
rian Church founded in 1882. 

The community, an old, industrial type, 
a few years ago began to experience a 
boom. Hundreds of new and attractive 
houses were built. Thus the church today 
has on two sides of it an old-time area 
and on the other two sides a new com- 
munity. 

The new church was conceived in Ro- 
manesque style, but has been modified 
somewhat. The cupola will be added later, 
and windows will be squared instead of 
arched. Thus it evolves into a more mod- 
ern American design, yet with definite 


Romanesque atmosphere. The nave will 
have a seating capacity of 150, with ac- 
commodations for 100 more in the “over- 
flow” room. The Reverend Thomas W. 
Chisholm is pastor. 

The interior will have a flat ceiling, re- 
sembling an old Quaker meeting house. 
The plastered walls will be left unpainted; 
the woodwork will be painted white. The 
chancel furniture will be in light oak. The 
windows will be of antique cathedral glass 
in variegated pastel colors. 

The edifice is being constructed of red, 
hard-surfaced brick and will be trimmed 
in wood, painted white. Imbedded in the 
outer wall of the church, about fifteen 
feet from the ground, will be a six-foot 
Celtic cross of stone. 

The churches here presented are only 
three of the many being built all over the 
country, but they are typical of the trend 
toward stateliness and charm, as well as 
utility, in building the House of God. 








unfinished plaster walls will give the sanctuary an air of simplicity and dignity. 
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Asian Christian Students 
Meet for First Time 


The burning issue in Asia is the signifi- 
cance of Communism for Christians, ac- 
cording to Y. T. Wu, Shanghai editor and 
speaker at the first All Asia Leaders Con- 
ference of the Student Christian Move- 
ment held near Columbo, Ceylon, earlier 
this year. 

Criticizing Christianity for not remain- 
ing true to the revolutionary implications 
of the Gospel and for failing to produce a 
classless society, Wu told more than a 
hundred young men and women at the con- 
ference that Communism exists and grows 
“because laissez faire capitalism and semi- 
feudal social systems are unjust and in- 
humane and have given rise to social con- 
tradictions and international conflicts.” 

Christianity fails in its social mis- 
sion, the Chinese writer said, inasmuch 
as it is identified with the capitalistic sys- 
tem. “When condemning Communist 
atrocities we should remember that we 
ourselves bear a similar sin, and that these 
excesses are in part a judgment of history 
upon us for the excesses of ourselves and 
our fathers upon others. 

“The Christian must therefore repent; 
he must live in hope; he must make his 
witness at the points in current history 
where the struggle is hardest and most sig- 
nificant. We must experience a spiritual 
awakening which will enable us to see the 
unity of the individual with society, the 
oneness of matter and spirit, faith and 
action.” 

In addition to speeches, the two weeks 
session included Bible study, discussion 
on the program and organization of local 
units of the Student Christian Movement, 
and informal discussions offering the 
young people their first chance to get ac- 
quainted with each other. 

The delegates came from eleven Asi- 
atic countries. At the conference, they dis- 
covered that the Japanese and Korean 
movements, weakened by the war, still 
need assistance; that in Siam and the 
Philippines, students are organizing into 
church-centered student movements, and 
that Indonesia and French Indo-China will 
require much help if Christian student 
movements are to be established there. 

More important, according to Dr. Win- 
burn Thomas, Presbyterian missionary in 
Siam and Reconstruction Secretary for the 
World Christian Student Movement, 
“They found that, weak though their na- 
tional movements may be within them- 
selves, taken as an Asian movement. their 
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number and influence is considerable. The 
discovery that Christianity has numerical 
strength over such an area of Asia (eleven 
countries) was for many delegates an in- 
spiration and a source of strength.” 


Books for the Bookless 

The idea really started on a dance floor 
at the University of Minnesota last June. 
At intermission time Ed Stickney, Chris- 
tian Association president at Macalester 
College, and Bill Scofield, Minnesota 
Westminster Foundation moderator, start- 


letters to other Foundations suggesting 
that they organize a campaign. 

Today the Readers Service office in 
New York is being swamped with cartons 
of books which are coming in from all 
over the country. From the Minnesota 
campus alone, over a thousand texts were 
collected by the end of the fall term. 
Twenty cartons—over half a ton’s worth 
—were shipped from Miami University 
and Western College in Oxford, Ohio. 
Oregon State College sent education text- 
books which, according to Mrs. Julia 
Kunkle of the Readers Service office, 
“went like hotcakes.” A special treasure 
was received from Western Illinois State 
College—a complete Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia, which went to Bogota, Colombia. 

The books have been sent by the Read- 
ers Service to institutions in Korea, China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Siam, India, 
Pakistan, Lebanon, and Brazil. The ship- 





Pasi your OLD 


JEXTB 





“Put your old textbooks on a slow boat to China” was the slogan for drive at Oxford, 
Ohio, Westminster Student Fellowship. Here co-chairman Arthur Wisehart helps 
Dorothy Holloway pack a carton of books sent to New York for shipment abroad. 


ed talking about service projects. The 
result of their conversation was a “Books 
for Bookless Universities” drive, which in 
less than a year’s time has spread to 
twenty-seven Presbyterian student groups 
throughout the country. 

Ed and Bill were looking for a project 
which would gain the support of all stu- 
dents but would not necessarily call for 
the giving of money. Contributing used 
text and reference books seemed like a 
good idea. With the help of the Readers 
Service of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions and with Bill Scofield as 
chairman, the Minnesota Westminster 
Foundation went to work. They also sent 


ments have included textbooks of every 
description, reference volumes, and books 
for collateral reading. The service sends 
lists of available books beforehand so 
that needless duplications are avoided. 

How do the “bookless universities” feel 
about the project? Said a librarian at 
Chosen University, Korea, “The Univer- 
sity is most grateful. We are grateful in 
all tenses of the verb. Please keep the 
good work going.” 

American students are pleased with the 
way the project has been going, too. On 
the Minnesota campus, the Westminster 
Foundation held a “carton packing party” 
when they shipped their contributions to 
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FOR THE CHURCH TOWER 


ON SACRED TRANSCRIPTIONS 


40 Great Hymns on Chimes - 30 Gospel Songs on Organ 
156 Miscellaneous Solos, Choirs, Choruses, Orchestra 


TRANSCRIPTIONS NO NEEDLE SCRATCH, HI-FIDELITY 
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The most useful Concordance 
to the Holy Bible! 


Young’s 
ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


, eo in alphabetical order for easy reference 
—Hebrew and Greek words given in the orig- 
inal with pronunciation, meanings and appearances 
in parallel passages—Date and era given for every 
Biblical Character—Analytical values are stressed— 
Features Index Lexicons to Old and New Testaments 
—Covers modern archaeological discoveries in the 
Middle East. 


A Handsome Book 
Durably bound in cloth with tinted edges 
and gift jacket. 311,000 lines of Biblical 
quotations and word references. 30,000 , " 
Readings of the Greek New Testament. ; copies of same with thumb 
70,000 Hebrew and Greek words with index @ $10.75 to: 
translations. 1259 pages, $10.00. With 
handy thumb index, $10.75. ee 

At all bookstores 
Address................ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
City Zone State 


153 E. 24th St., N.Y. 10 





Clip coupon and mall to your bookstore. 


pee eee es 22822222882 22282222282!) 


Please send copies of Young's 
Concordance @ $10.00 and/or 
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\ NEWS OF YouTH 


New York. The Westminster Student 
Fellowship drive at Miami University and 
Western College had to reject only one 
volume in all the books they received—a 
hymnal from the local Methodist Church, 
which was dutifully returned. 


Montana Youth Group 
Fills in for Pastor 

A Montana Westminster Fellowship 
group was given an unusual job last win- 
ter. When the First Presbyterian Church 
of Kalispell, Montana, lost its pastor, the 
group was asked to help keep services go- 
ing until a new minister could be found. 

The youth group planned and gave a 
presentation of the Christmas story for 
the Sunday school, conducted the midnight 
Christmas Eve service, and presented a 
play for the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety’s Annual Praise Service. The play 
was so successful that the women asked 
the young people to repeat it in a morn- 
ing radio service in January. Reports from 
the radio audience were enthusiastic. 

During the two-month period when the 
church was without a pastor, Gary Reese, 
moderator of the Westminster Fellowship 
group, served on the pulpit committee and 
frequently presided at Sunday morning 
services. The group also assisted with an 
interdenominational religious survey being 
conducted in the Kalispell area. 

Members of the group regularly sing in 
the adult choir, assist in the church 
nursery each Sunday, and serve on the 
church hospitality committee. 


Dutch Church Leader 
Looks at U.S. Youth 


Pieter Fagel, president of the Nether- 
lands Ecumenical Youth Council, is a 
pleasant-eyed, ruddy-cheeked clergyman 
who looks as if the most harrowing experi- 
ence he has ever had was to be later than 
the bride for a wedding. As a matter of 
fact, the Netherlands Reformed pastor 
during the war preached openly against the 
invaders, worked in the Dutch under- 
ground, helped Jews escape from his 
country, and finally was imprisoned by the 
Nazis. 

Two months ago Pieter Fagel flew to 
the United States to study youth work 
here. It was his first visit. America, he 
said, was “swell,” and American young 
people were much more like Dutch young 
people than he had expected. “They no 
longer feel safe in this world.” 

“In Holland, in Europe, young people 
see no future, no hope for the future. I 
had not expected to find that in America. 
But I have talked to hundreds of your stu- 
dents. They are not so outspoken as ours, 
but the same feeling is there. Where are 
we? Where are we heading?” 
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Of one fact, Pieter Fagel thought Amer- 
ican young people were quite certain, and 
this, also, he had not expected. “They 
realize the role America must assume in 
the world.” 

“Before the war,” he said, “Europeans 
realized that in post-war years there would 
be no choice for organized economic and 
political life but socialism. Now they 
have it, and they can’t understand Amer- 
ican reluctance to recognize it. Thinking 
Europeans are concerned about America. 
They question whether she is ready—is 
mature enough—to assume the role of 
first power. 

“Looking at America as a European, 
I think your brightest hope is your young 
people.” 

While in Washington, the Netherlander 











Pieter Fagel 


visited a United Christian Youth Move- 
ment political action seminar and heard a 
Washington pastor tell the young people 
America has the nearest approach to 
Christianity of any country in the world, 
that Americans must defend the demo- 
cratic system as they would their Chris- 
tian faith. Mr. Fagel said, “Those young 
people were furious. They said, ‘What 
about the slums? What about racial dis- 
crimination? What about this and that?’ 
They are not satisfied with the status quo. 
They are asking, ‘What can we do?’” 

Pastor Fagel said that attending semi- 
nars such as this one is exactly what 
American young people can do. “We need 
young Christian politicians who are inter- 
nationally trained. But we also need a 
background of people in the churches who 
know what is going on.” 

There should be more seminars, more 
study groups—not only on politics, but 
on the ecumenical movement, he thinks. 
There should also be more interchange 
both through letters and through personal 
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visits between America and other coun- 
tries. 

“Some top big shots are going back and 
forth—but we need exchanges of young 
people, not just four or five, but hundreds 
and thousands. There should be a fund. 
The movement must be organized. But 
it must start somewhere. A good start 
would be the World Council of Churches 
work camps.” 

As a backer of the World Council of 
Churches youth projects, Pieter Fagel is 
a veteran in international youth work. 
He was one of the first pastors to work 
on the idea of a World Council of 
Churches Youth Department, became a 
member of the first youth department 
committee from 1946 to 1948. Last sum- 
mer he was host to the one hundred youth 
delegates attending the Amsterdam As- 
sembly. “They were not very well pre- 
pared,” he said. “Next time, long before 
the Assembly, there should be youth 
groups in the different churches working 
on the same topics as the adults.” 

A graduate of the University of Utrecht, 
Pieter Fagel began his ministry as a 
youth pastor in the Hague and later 
served as a parish minister in a Dutch 
mining district. 

Then came the war and his work in 
the underground. He will not talk of this. 
“Tt makes me feel too much like a hero,” 
he says. “We were no heroes. We were 
doing what God told us to do. I feel quite 
strongly it is true what the Bible says, 
‘In those hours do not think what to say 
or do, and it will be given you.’ ” 

Last month visiting Presbyterian Church 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pieter Fagel 
was enthusiastic about the new curriculum 
for Sunday Church Schools, admired al- 
most sadly the resources of the Church, 
and said the Westminster Fellowship plan 
of giving young people a voice in the 
Church was exactly what churches in his 
country need. 

On March 8, after giving forty speeches 
in the thirty-six days he was here, the 
Dutch youth leader left the United States. 
His next task was a government mission 
to the Netherlands West Indies. 


Miniature UN 


A new pledge of allegiance has been 
adopted by the Community School in 
Teheran, Iran. It goes, “I pledge allegiance 
to my country and to the United Nations 
of which it is a part. One world brother- 
hood of peaceful nations, with justice and 
equality for all.” 

The Community School in Teheran, be- 
gun years ago by a group of missionary 
mothers to ease their mutual burden of 
teaching their children, has grown by 
popular demand until it now includes chil- 
dren of twenty-three different nationalities 
and six different religions, to an enrollment 
of 246. It is a United Nations in minia- 
ture with one difference: it is firmly and 
openly based upon the Christian faith. 
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Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no 

‘numbers or trick music. Some of our 850,000 students 
are bandj/LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Then you play it yourself and hear how it sounds. 
Soon you are playing popular music. Mail coupon for 
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“‘Indispensable“‘* 


CHIMES AND 
ELECTRONIC 
CARILLONS 


MODERN TOWER BELLS 
by Paul D. Peery 


“A volume of absorbing interest 
concerning chimes and electronic 
carillons, filled with information 
for organists who play them.”— 
*DIAPASON. With carillon ar- 
rangements of 31 hymns, other 
music, and 8 photographs. 


$3.75 at your music or book store, or from 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
2 W. 45th St. * New York 19 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 

Summer Conference Program 

June 20 to August 20, 1949 
Residence Halls, dining rooms, class rooms, chapel, 
and campus of 95 acres near Lake Michigan, 30 miles 
north of Chicago, particularly suitable for summer 
conferences and special sehools of religious, educa- 
tional, and other groups. 

Ernest A. Johnson, President 

Lake Forest, Illinois 
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Make your church an even 


GREATER POWER 
FOR GOOD 


in your community 
with the majestic music of the 


CELESTACHIME 
- by DEAGAN 


Make 1949 a milestone in the history 
of your church by equipping your 
tower—large or small—to send forth 
the soul-stirring music of a great choir 
of bells. 





Through the matchless harmony of 
the Deagan Celesta-Chime, your church 
can convey spiritual inspiration and 
‘ comfort to the whole community 
throughout the week and an effective 
reminder and invitation to attend all 
your services. 


Deagan Celesta-Chime music mark- 
edly resembles that of the world-famous 
Deagan Carillon—yet the cost of the 
Celesta-Chime is so amazingly low 
i that every church may enjoy its bene- 

fits. The Celesta-Chime is the onl 
| electronic tower chime on which chor ds 
i} can be played without sounding “out of 
tune.”” Compact in design and light in 
weight, it may be installed easily and 
quickly in any unused space. 

Write to Dept. PL-449 today for free 
folder and complete information. 


J.c. DEAGAN, «nc. 


i 1770 W. BERTEAU AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Conducted by RAYMOND L. LINDQUIST 


On Speaking and Doing 


Question: “Why do so many 
church people, and ministers, too, 
use excessive language in talking 
about their religion and tell of ‘giv- 
ing all their lives to Christ,’ when I 
notice they dress as well, eat as 
much, and drive as new a car as any 
other person?” —Doris W. 


Reply: With you I wince a little 
when people speak of giving all their life 
to Christ and then, at least from the out- 
side, seem to live just about the same 
way other people do. 

Probably they have not taken enough 
time and pains to define what they really 
experience in their faith. We are all 
notoriously lax in this. Sometimes we 
spend more time composing a telegram 
than in defining our relationship to Christ. 
Our words of religion ought to be care- 
fully chosen, and the language shaped— 
just as the stones for a fireplace ought to 
bear the hammer and chisel marks of a 
stern and artistic regard for strength and 
fitness. 

Nevertheless there are those who are 
“giving all their lives to Christ” although 
they may not say it themselves, nor would 
they want others to put it quite that way. 
And the test of their life is not found 
in the cottage or mansion in which they 
live, nor in the clothes they wear, nor in 
the steak or fish they eat, nor in the Ford 
or Buick they drive. The test is their 
personal relationship to Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord and in their willingness 
to follow his plan for their lives. 


You CAN NO MORE EQUATE poverty and 
Christianity than you can equate wealth 
and Christianity. A man may live in a 
garbage town shack, exist on bread and 
water, be clothed in rags, and still be as 
far from the kingdom as the proud royalist 
in his synthetic castle. 

If the lack of material advantages is 
to be the measure of Christian devotion. 
we would have to condemn the early 
Church and its feasts, Paul and his voy- 
ages, Philemon, Lydia, seller of purple, 
the saints in Caesar’s household, and many 
others, since they all possessed so much 
more of this world’s comforts than the 
homeless, wayfaring Galilean and his rov- 


ing band of disciples. Economic advan- 
tages are relative and depend a great deal 
on the time in history when we live, our 
earning power, our environment, and our 
training. 

What supremely matters is what we do 
with the energies and the leisure which 
our comfortable life provides. Are we 
willing to give them up if Christ wants 
us On an austere foreign or national field? 

Then, too, a Christian is constantly 
being tested in the white-hot oven of sac- 
rificial giving. What proportion of his 
income does he devote to Christ? Is he 
merely flipping into the treasure of God's 
work a fraction of his financial overflow, 
or is he contributing a portion of his very 
living? Is he among those numerous 
Americans who together spend billions of 
dollars on self-pampering luxuries? 


Ix READING THE BIBLE, it seems to me 
that the question constantly before the 
Christian is not the question of the 
amount he honestly and nonchalantly pos- 
sesses but the proportion of his income 
which he gives to God. The test is steward- 
ship. He knows that he is responsible for 
the generous and thoughtful administra- 
tion of his wealth, and he wants also to 
live so that he does not become vulnerably 
dependent upon it. A very rich king who 
gave fabulous fortunes to the temple said, 
“If riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them.” A man who lived much later 
said it another way: “I know both how 
to be abased and how to abound.” The 
comforts of life are accidentals, not essen- 
tials. They are side dishes, not entrées. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 5) 

Subsequent stories for children have 
been about animals who were given human 
personalities, and these stories made it 
necessary for children to translate the 
good deeds of the animals in a fanciful 
world to good deeds in their world. Not 
many children can do this. The teaching 
and telling value of these stories is far 
below that of “The Man Who Picked Up 
Stones.” I beg for more of that kind. ... 

—Joun H. Hatr 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Pleasant Valley, New York 


Presbyterian Life in Wales 

« I sent copies of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to 
the editor of Y Goleuad, the weekly paper 
of the Welsh Presbyterian Church. To- 
day in his editorial notes he mentions it. 
I quote from the item: 

“The PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, published un- 
der the authority of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. is an excellent magazine. Here is a 
thirty-two page magazine full of good 
things—news of the churches and their 
activities, correspondence, and interesting 
articles. It is obvious that the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. is not pre- 
pared to allow “the world” to have all 
the beautiful magazines, for PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire is most attractive to look at... .” 

—REVEREND ALWYN THOMAS 


Bleanau Festinog 
North Wales 


Mercy Killing 

« In response to your article of Febru- 
ary 19, page 18, subject “Mercy Killing 
Appeal,” I wish to state that the 379 
clergymen who are advocating this act 
apparently do not realize that they are 
trying to open the flood gates of whole- 
sale murder. 

As I retire tonight my praver to God 
for these fellows will be, “Forgive them, 
Father, for they know not what they do.” 

—E. M. BousEN 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Cover Picture 
« The picture of Christ with the children 
on the cover of your February 19 issue is 
an inspiration! To be sure one of the 
most important points to remember is 
that Christ died on the Cross that we 
might be saved. Yet I feel equally sure 
if God were painting Christ’s picture for 
us, it would not be the sad and usually 
weak looking face of a man in anguish 
on a cross nor the ethereal face sur- 
rounded by the halo. Instead it would be 
the strong, understanding, happy face of 
a man with determination and purpose— 
the face of a man with a zest for liv- 
ee —KatTuHRYN G. HEATH 
Washington, D.C, 


« I am writing in regard to the cover of 
the February 19 edition of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. Until this time I have never been 
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DAILY VACATION 


BIBLE SCHOOL Supplies 


* THE HOUSE OF LIFE BY HELEN SCHAFER 
New course for summer schools captivates the tiniest tot 
right up to the seniors. Teachers’ set, with complete instruc- 
tions includes—Missionary Lessons, House of Life Lessons, etc. $2.00 
PUPIL'S ACTIVITY WORKBOOK 
Rooms and furniture for House of Life 
printed on colored stock. Quizzes, memory 
work correlated with lessons. Complete. 20c each 
%* HANDBOOK OF THE SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL 
Complete All-Bible courses for ages 4 to 18 in ready-to-use 
schedule form. Inexpensive, comprehensive. $2.50 


DEPARTMENT MANUALS 




























































— (1) Begi d Primary * (3) intermediat al 
moon won | im (4) Senior 7Se each 
» PUPIL'S WORKBOOKS 
These workbooks correlate the work given in the Hand- 
book. From Beginner, Age 4 to Intermediate, Age 14. 15¢ each 


%& TROOP SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
Challenging 4 Yr. Bible Course for Vacation School by Rev. 
and Mrs. Wilber B. Wallis. 
Manval of four units. Year 1—Basic Training for the Christian 
Soldier, Year 2—Captain of ovr Salvation, Yeor 3— 
Soldiers of the Cross in Fields of Conquest, Year 4—Heroes 
of Faith. Every phase of child's activity correlated. $1.50 


TROOP SCHOOL SUPPLEMENT 
Rev. and Mrs, W. B. Wallis have designed these as 
separate units or to be used as supplement to the first 
two courses of the Troop School. Year 3—Soldiers of 
the Cross in Fields of Conquest, Yeor 4—Heroes of 
Faith, one volume, correlated memory work, etc. 50¢ 


SOLDIER'S MANUALS 
Only one workbook for each year required by all pupils. 
Follows lessons, includes handwork and memory verse. 
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Year |, Year Il, Year ill, Year IV. 15¢ each ! \ 6 
SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL INVITATION AND ENROLL. a % 
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MENT DOUBLE POST CARDS 
Used to welcome and enroll children to Summer Bible School. 
35¢ a dozen; $2.00 a hundred 


SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL REPORT CARD 


A report card stimulates interest in Summer Bible School. 


TROOP SCHOOL FOR 
}) CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 
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25¢ a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. ff f) 
DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL CARD g Pol 
The newest enrollment and attendance card in one. oe 


$1.25 a hundred 4* 
















SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL POSTERS 25¢ each a 
SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL DODGERS 60c a hundred ay ey A 


PUBLICATIONS INC. 


HARRISBURG PA 


CHRISTIAN 


1514 NORTH THIRD ST. 
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Sallmaut NEWEST PAINTING of CHRIST 


“FOLLOW THOU ME” 


With features identical to the original portrayal of 
the “Head of Christ,” Sallman here gives us a new 
interpretation of the same Jesus, speaking to a 
weary, frustrated world those memorable words, 
“Follow Thou Me.” 

This new portrayal is not offered as a substitute 
for Sallman’s famous “Head of Christ.” “Follow Thou 
Me” portrays a willing Savior, who looks to us for 
decision, while the “Head of Christ” presents a ready 
intercessor through whom we look to God. 

Lithographed in six beautiful colors on heavy 
white linen-finished stock. 





Tri © j 
Now Available, Beautifully Framed. This Write today for FREE circular 
lovely burnished gold-bronze frame _ supple- featuring nine other Sallman 
— the rich delicate tones of this new pictures of Christ (reproduced 
allman masterpiece. Beautiful hand-carved . * : ‘ 
effect, embossed, and delicately toned. Picture in Six beautiful colors), Pans a 
is varnished for extra beauty and long use. variety of sizes and prices. 


No. M4710 Size 1814x22% Price $5.95 
Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 
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family Oxford ... from it 
his mother read to him w 





Me. Justice 
HOLMES 


His first “law book” was the 


he was young... from it came 
his basic ideas of law and 
ethics...and for ninety years 
it was inseparably linked 
with the great moments 
of his life. 
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Reference Bible Ne. 237X, 
Oxford India paper, levant 
grain black leather, red 
under gold edges. $7.00. 


Give AN OXFO 








Carrying and reading a pocket-size Oxford 
Bible tends to make memorable moments 
occur frequently in ovr own modern lives. It 
leads to spiritual serenity, release from tension, 
and decisive thinking. 


Although the Bible shown here is less 
than % inch thick and pocketsize, its 


900 pages are completely center- : 
referenced and extremely easy to read. 
See it at your bookstore. 


RD Armerica’s gift Bible since 1675 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
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CLASS-TESTED...FULL OF NEW IDEAS 





TO BETTER SERVE YOUR V.B.S. 


AKE your Vacation Bible 


School a grand Children live and learn together. 


success. The 1949 Concordia V.B.S.Ma- Materials consist of beautiful work 


terials are based on the time 


ly theme, “Living books, teachers manual, handicraft 


as Children of God”. All material is designed —_ projects, assorted promotional ma- 
to help the teacher and keep student interest _ terial, etc. Send today for your copy 
high and constant. The Bible-Centered and of the 1949 Concordia V. B. S. 


Correlated lessons give you 


outstanding ad- Catalogue. 


vantages. Each of the four age brackets learn F'CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. —e 


the same general lesson eac 


h day, therefore § 3558? S. Jefferson Ave., St. lovis 18, Mo. § 








small schools require only one teacher... B vorscse pend me vou, 1949 Catelogve on 
Nome 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE Astros — i 


$¥. tours 18 
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fully satisfied with any painting of Christ. 
However, this picture, I think, is wonder- 
ful. It combines all the marvelous quali- 
ties of Jesus, including warmth and hu- 
mor. It is the first picture I have ever 
seen of him smiling, and I am thrilled 
with it.... —Mrs. Georce C. Orsucu 

APO, New York, New York 


Youth Discussions 
« The other day a friend of mine showed 
me your magazine for the first time. In 
the December 11 issue, I read .. . “The 
Church and Politics.” 

I am eighteen years old and I attend 
the University of Buffalo. I belong to the 
college young people’s group at Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo. We young 
people often hold group discussions on 
world affairs and policies relating to the 
church. At next Sunday’s meeting, I in- 
tend to bring the matter of the church 
and politics before our group. .. . 

—FRANCEsS HILt 
Buffalo, New York 


Unchristian Habits 
« At a joint meeting of the Session and 
the Deacons of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Kingston, held recently, there was 
a lively discussion concerning the Church 
and its responsibilities to the community. 
The two official bodies went on record as 
being opposed to the following elements in 
our national life, believing them to be un- 
christian and unwholesome as well: 

Indecency on the stage, particularly in- 
decently garbed performances. 

Indecency in dress prevalent on our 
bathing beaches. 

Indecency prevalent in our modern fic- 
tion. 

Increased drunkenness and gambling. 

The officers of this church would com- 
mend you upon the successful first year of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, and urge you to use 
your influence against these unchristian 
habits. —W. A. Parsons 


Pastor, Kingston Presbyterian Church 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Laymen in Vacant Churches 

« In regard to your article about rural 
churches being closed (P.L., Nov. 13), I 
wish to make this suggestion: Where con- 
gregations cannot get ministers, they 
should hold services in the churches with- 
out the pastors. 

“For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” (Matthew 18:20.) 

—James McGaw 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« I am writing to arouse the founders of 
the New Life Movement to make their 
theories practical by putting laymen to 
work opening (the many) vacant Presby- 
terian churches every Sunday, having Sun- 
day school and church services without a 
minister, and also a midweek prayer 
meeting. ... —F. I. CHAMPLIN 

Nichols, New York 
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sulted from an article in PRESBy- 
TERIAN LIFE, June 19, 1948, entitled “I 
Am Anti-Semitic.” For the sake of brev- 
ity, the points of view expressed have 
been classified and telescoped. I shall deal 
with each in a series of questions. 


\* EXTENSIVE CORRESPONDENCE has re- 


Question: Is the belief that the 
Jews crucified Christ a myth? 


Answer: This question cannot be an- 
swered until we define the word myth. 
This word is used so loosely today that 
it is often difficult to know what one 
means by it. Probably the most common 
popular meaning of myth is that of an 
imaginative story. In this sense, mythical 
means fictitious. At the other extreme, a 
myth is a story, the origin of which has 
been forgotten, explaining, for example, 
how the arts were imparted to man, the 
phenomena of nature, the origin of the 
gods, or the causes of certain rites or 
customs. 

Myths were made when man identified 
nature with the gods. To primitive man, 
the world about him was a person. The 
psalmist who said, “The heavens declare 
the glory of God,” left behind him all the 
materials of myth-making for he dis- 
tinguished God from his creation. Myth- 
making is inherent in pantheism and 
polytheism; there is no room for it in the 
theism of either the Jew or the Christian. 

In no sense can the story of the death 
of Jesus be called a myth. More than a 
century ago, Strauss ably argued the 
mythical theory of the life of Jesus, but 
he has no disciples today among the schol- 
ars. Many mistaken theories survive 
among the uninformed for centuries after 
they have been discarded by the informed. 
The historical value of the New Testa- 
ment account of the origin of Christianity 
has been attacked from every conceivable 
angle, but a solid, historical foundation 
of fact remains. This solid, historical core 
the acids of critical scepticism have never 
dissolved. 

The form-critical school acknowledges 
that the passion story is one of the ear- 
liest units of the Gospel narratives to be 
put into its present form. Each of the 
four Gospels tells of the Jews forcing 
Pilate’s hand (Matthew 27:23-26; Mark 
15:11-15; Luke 23:13-25; John 19:4-8). 
Pilate, the weasel politician, had a bad 
record; the Jews knew that they had him 
“over the barrel,” and they pressed their 
advantage. Peter (Acts 2:23-26; 3:13- 
15; 4:10) and Paul (I Thessalonians 2: 
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14-16) both agree in placing the guilt for 
the crucifixion of Jesus upon their own 
people, the Jews. Stephen, himself a 
Jew, did not consider the rejection of 
Christ an isolated act but the direct re- 
sult of the entire previous development 
of his people (Acts 7:51-53). 

This does not mean that these Christian 
Jews, Peter, Paul, and Stephen, had turned 
against their own people. Stephen’s prayer, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” 
expresses his great concern for his peo- 
ple (Acts 7:60; cf. Paul’s lament in Ro- 
mans 9:I-5). 


Question: Is one necessarily anti- 
Semitic because one believes that 
the Jews did crucify Christ? 


Answer: No! Some of the best friends 
of the Jewish people have believed, with- 
out question, the New Testament narra- 
tive of the death of Christ. Paul loved his 
own people with a warmth and tenderness 
probably unequaled, and yet he had no 
doubt of their guilt for the death of their 
Messiah. 

Anti-Semitism is the product of igno- 
rance and bigotry, not of historical hon- 
esty. It is not zeal for Christianity which 
makes one anti-Semitic. The person who 
is anti-Semitic often has little, if any, real 
religion, and is likely also to be anti- 
Japanese, anti-Negro, etc. The bigot sel- 
dom gets beyond the anti-stage in all 
human relations. 


Question: Is it ever right for Chris- 
tians to call Jews “Christ-killers”? 


Answer: The answer is no for two 
reasons: first, the Jew of today is not 
guilty of the death of Christ in the sense 
which this slur is intended to imply; sec- 
ond, the blot on the soul of the one who 
casts the slur is very black and ugly. It 
expresses a form of self-righteous bigotry 
which in a Christian is inexcusable. This 
kind of talk is the measure of the little- 
ness of the soul of the one who engages 
in it. 

The Jew of today is no more guilty of 
the death of Christ than you and I. He 
may be guilty of personally rejecting him. 
But millions of non-Jews are equally 
guilty. God has honored the Hebrews as 
he has no other people. Some day, in 
God’s providence, the Jews will come to 
faith in Christ. But calling the Jew a 
Christ-killer is not a good way to begin 
his conversion. 








Cl, 


This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of desperation and despair. 
Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray’s own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance... . It is a sickness within 
the soul!” 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 


“A moving, stirring, heartbreaking 
classic. As a description of the 
drama and tragedy and glory of 
human nature I've read nothing 
more powerful in years." —Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale 


$1 at your bookstore 
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LLOYD C. 
DOUGLAS 


Author of “The Robe” 


“We are grateful for 
the felicitous prose, the 
reverence and veracity, the 
tempered sensitiveness with 
which the author unfolds 
the story of the most hu- 
man of all the apostles... 
In The Big Fisherman is 
rich prose, carefully ma- 
tured before it was written 
down. Even more than 
this, it is prose that strikes 
upon the spirit like music. 
No writer could hope for 
a finer fusion of the priest- 
ly and the literary than 
this.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 


At all bookstores $3.75 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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WANTED — mature Christian woman 
as assistant librarian in Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. Must have had 
some library and office training and ex- 
perience. Address -Seminary Library, 
San Anselmo, California. 

















FOR THE CLERGY 
Black Gabardine Trousers 


* Made to Measure $ 75 
* Mailed (postpaid) any- 6: Pair 
where in United States Cleth ste 

or Possessions. Sent on Request 
MESIROV TROUSERS 
Dept.D-5, 240 Market St., Philadelphia 6,Pa. 

















FILE IT-FIND IT 
Files for Films, Film Strips 
and Slides. Can be add- 
ed to at any time. Send 
for free catalog and 
filing handbook. 
NEGA-FILE CO. 
EASTON 7, PA. 


RAISE ro $500 “rece” 


Rush penny post card for Free Details 
Quick, easy proven way to raise funds—widely endorsed. 
Just show our useful, low-priced household and gift items to 
friends—watch them buy on sight! 


61 East 11 St. HUDSON PRODUCTS 
New York 3,N. Y. CORP., DEPT. P-4 


Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR ag CATALOG “'P” 
a 


nd SAMP 
Ecclesiastical Art Press = - Louisville 12, Ky. 



































Visual Aids for the Lenten Season 


Wecarry the most complete stock 
in the country 


CHURCH FILM SERVICE 


2595 Manderson Street, Omaha 11, Nebraska 
Authorized SVE Religious Preview Library 
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LEARN AT HOME 
TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 






F sicians. Thousands of graduates. 


HIGH SCHOOL NOT REQUIRED 
e 50th year. One graduate has erat Pr} 
N 10-bed hospital, Another saved ( 
fash while learning. Equipment included 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Easy tuition payments. Trial plar 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
. 204, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, tl. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 
Name___. 
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Question: In what sense can peo- 
ple living today be said to be guilty 
of the death of Christ? 


Answer: It was to a sinning world 
that Jesus came to die. Neither his mis- 
sion nor his death were regarded as an 
accident. Jesus spoke of his death as pre- 
determined in God’s purpose (Luke 22: 
22). Every New Testament writer so re- 
garded it, although the manner in which 
they express the idea varies. 

In the Bible, sin does not consist in 
individual wrong acts. Sin is the very 
condition of our existence. There is no 
human being who has not committed sin- 
ful acts (Romans 3:23, I John 1:8). Jesus 
came to redeem us from our sinful nature, 
not merely to help us escape punishment 
for certain sinful acts. For this reason 
Paul said, “If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature” (II Corinthians 5:17). 
This need for a change of moral and 
spiritual nature is referred to as being 
“born again,” being “begotten of God,” 
becoming “partakers of his divine nature,” 
etc. Saving a man does not consist in 
snatching him out of hell, but of giving 
him fullness of life in Christ. 

There is another sense in which we liv- 
ing today may be “guilty” of the death 
of Christ. The author of Hebrews (6:6) 
referred to those who crucified Christ 
“afresh” by “living for themselves.” If 
it was possible to crucify Christ afresh 
forty years after his physical crucifixion, 
is it not possible to re-crucify him nine- 
teen hundred years later? Paul wrote the 
Corinthian Christians that they had be- 
come guilty of the body and blood of 
Christ by their irreverence at the Lord’s 
Supper (I Corinthians 11:27). Self-seek- 
ing, irreverence, self-righteousness on the 
part of Christians are all ways of crucify- 
ing Christ anew in our day. 

There is a great deal of sound theology 
in the Negro spiritual, “Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord?” Yes, 
you and I were both there in our inherent 
sinful nature, as well as in our overt sin- 
ful acts. The most frequent way in which 
we crucify him, is in our refusal to be 
honest about our sins. 





SILENT CHOIR 


Alongside the many more elaborate pro- 
grams of worship sent out over the net- 
works, there is this simple plan for mak- 
ing radio’s hourly time signal the unwit- 
ting director of a silent choir of devotion. 
The members of this choir try to pay at- 
tention to the signal and respond to it by 
saying inwardly, in unison with the rest, 
just these two words: Yes, Father. This 
act of worship almost anyone can share, 
in almost any corner of the world, thanks 
to widespread standard time agreement. 
But only God knows how full the tone, 
how perfect the rhythm, how fine the har- 
mony, in this silent symphony of the 
spirit. —Contributed by an Iowa Presbyterian 











Of Mountains and 
Adventure 


THE Smoky VALLEY Crarm. By Colonel 
James L. McBride. The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1948. (260 pp., 
$3.00) 


Fx“ OF DANGER and courage, this story 
is about two boys’ struggle against nat- 
ural perils, wild animals, and villainous 
men. With only a compass as aid, Jim and 
Jake make their way through the un- 
broken wilderness of Alaska. They face 
death at every turn on mountain glaciers, 
in a blizzard, and in a forest fire. The 
boys are not supermen; they make mis- 
takes and know fear. 

The author makes Alaska very vivid to 
the reader, and the adventures sound as 
if he had experienced them himself, or 
had heard them at first hand from those 
who did. One of the most breathless 
stories is the description of the fight be- 
tween a huge brown bear and a small black 
one. Boy Scouts and other campers who 
have known even mild mountain climbing 
and primitive camping will find that The 
Smoky Valley Claim is a good book for 
a rainy afternoon or a campfire. 

—JuLta WILLIAMSON 


Wholesome Story 


Peter SALT. By James P. Gardner. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1948. 
(378 pp., $3.00) 


7. TODAY’S EMPHASIS on “super- 
sonic” airplanes, “miracle” drugs, 
and atomic research, the rich heritage of 
the past often seems lost in the shuffle. 
Readers who still retain a lively interest 
in yesterday’s events will welcome James 
P. Gardner's new book, Peter Salt. 

The novel relates the adventures of 
young Peter Salt, who leaves his native 
Scotland to work first in London and 
later in New York, where he settles— 
and falls in love. Every reader will re- 
member with satisfaction Peter’s devoted 
companion on his journeys—old shepherd 
Sandy, whose religious faith and homespun 
wisdom add strength to the tale. 

Peter Sait’s charm lies in the fact that 
Mr. Gardner not only tells his story in a 
clean, wholesome way, but that he has 
transferred vividly to its pages his wealth 
of knowledge about early nineteenth cen- 
tury life. Particularly interesting to Pres- 
byterians are his descriptions of historic 
churches in Britain and America. 

—NAncy TWINING 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. ourses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living’ 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
y OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 

COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 


Founded 1819 








JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts and Vocational Training 
Special Attention to Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 
J. Walter Malone, President 


Decatur, lilinois 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
A small southern college of distinction. 


Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Distinctly Christian in its aim 
Devoted to the ideals of high scholarship 
Lowest possible cost to the student 
Frank F. Warren, President 


Spokane Washington 











Men’s College 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 








THE Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Established 1891. Presbyterian. 
COLLEGE Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 
of High scholastic standards. Advan- 
IDAHO tageously located. Tuition and Fees 
Cc Id ll $150 per semester. Write for full in- 
aldwe formation. L. A. WILLIAMS, Act- 
Idaho ing-President. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Summer session begins June 20. 

Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
resident 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














Summer Camp 





LOWELL LAKE CAMP 
A SUMMER OF OUTDOOR FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY, Londonderry, Vt. Flexible 
program stresses sports, Tiding, swim- 
ming, woodcraft instruction. $325. Fee 
includes craft materials, laundry, trips. 
P. A. White, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J 








Women’s Colleges 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., L1.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 











Preparatory Schools 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters, Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 
New York City. Address. 


Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 











PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
Classes with daily help of friendly Mas- 
ters. Music, crafts. All sports, gym, pool, ~ 
38-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 
year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges. 

Request illustrated catalog. 
J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr. 

Box P, Pennington, N. J. 








YES CADEMY 
WR’ NOTTINGHAM 4°AD5 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College wi er fs and general —- Grades 
7-12. Enroliment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and aMiliations. Students gig Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil ‘ounty, Maryland 








An educational directory, servicing 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and 
camps, is a regular feature of 
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School of Theology 





SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
with GREAT THEOLOGICAL TEACHERS 





at the NEW LAKE-FRONT BETHANY CAMPUS 


Winona Wil) Fe) Lolo} Mio} mi. | te) Relch 4 





LARGE FACULTY © VARIETY OF COURSES 
TWENTY-FIVE STATES, SEV- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. LAYMEN. VETERANS | FRAkyTQREIGN COUNTRIES, 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL ¢ EVANGELICAL TIONS IN 1948 SESSION. 
THOROUGH e¢ ACCREDITED 














1949 SESSION of 2 SEMESTERS, June 22 and July 29 
For Prospectus, write to: DR. J. A. HUFFMAN, Winona Lake, Indiana 
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MEMORIALS OF TONAL BEAUTY nN 
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in the world 
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Among other Gillett and Johnston Carillons are insta 
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Princeton University, Princeton, N. J 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, ( 
University of Chicago, Chicago, || 
First Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Ala 
Peac Towe Ottawa GF Varver' 
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